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C L Y T I E. 

BOOK I. 
CHAPTER I. 

ON THE BRINK. 

^iWO men loved her. One was rich ; 
the other poor. 

Her whole life was influenced 
by an accident, a mistake, a mis- 
understanding, a calumny. They who loved 
her most were her detractors. Sometimes 
our best friends are the first to be deceived 
by appearances which belie us. 

Tom Mayfield gave her the name of 
Clytie even before he had spoken to her — 
she was so round and dimply, and had such 
wavy hair, and such brown tender eyes, and 
was altogether so much like the popular 
statuette of the goddess v/ho was changed 
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2 Clytie. 

into a sunflower for very love. Tom May- 
field was a student in Dunelm University, 
and he saw Clytie first at a boat-race on the 
Wear. She was accompanied by her grand- 
father, the organist of St. Bride's, with 
whom Tom speedily made friends, that he 
might have facilities for wooing this belle 
of the Cathedral city. 

Tom had already a rival before he had 
the right to regard any man as his opponent. 
Love's shadows of doubt and fear had fallen 
upon him before his sun of hope could even 
be said to have risen. Tom was poor. 
Philip Ransford was rich. Tom was a 
pale-faced student, and burnt the midnight 
oil over hard tasks that were his battles for 
wealth and fame. Philip Ransford was a 
big, burly fellow, who followed the hounds, 
belonged to London Clubs, kept a yacht, 
and was the son of James Ransford, whose 
cotton factories manufactured money with a 
daily regularity that at any moment could 
be made into a sum and reckoned up to the 
closest nicety. 

When Philip Ransford learnt that Tom 
Mayfield was a frequent visitor at the 
organist's pretty little house in the Bailey, 
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he swore, with his fist clenched, that he 
would ride over Tom in the street, or brain 
him with his whip-handle. 

" Calls her Clytie, does he ?" Phil mut- 
tered, as he strode along the Bailey on a 
summer's evening, after a days salmon- 
fishing up the river ; " Til Clytie him !" 

It was glorious to see the sun finding out 
the moss and lichens in that dull street 
which echoed the footsteps of Clytie's swash- 
buckling lover. The quaint gables of St. 
Bride's flung purple shadows over the road, 
and the great Cathedral towers rose up 
strong and bold against the red sky. On 
one side of the street a high wall shut in 
the Cathedral Close and St. Bride's ; on the 
other the back entrances of some dozen 
houses opposed the gloom of the mossy 
wall ; but now and then you had a peep of 
paradise, for the fronts of the houses looked 
out upon the Wear, and here and there a 
door was open, showing a long vista of 
lawn and garden, of tree and river, and of 
distant hills cold and blue, in contrast with 
the red of the sun which set behind St. 
Cuthbert's towers. Farther down the 
street called the Bailey, as you came to a 
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bend of the way, an arch closed the road. 
It seemed to be filled with a picture of 
laburnum, lilac, and elm, with a bit of balus- 
trade and a shimmering glimpse of river. 
This was an outlet into the Banks, sepa- 
rated from the Bailey by the Prebend's 
Bridge, on which Tom May field first saw 
Clytie, who lived within the Bailey, a few 
yards on this side of that lovely picture 
of laburnum, lilac, and elm framed in the 
crumbling old archway of Prebend's Bridge. 
The Hermitage was a small house. It 
was hard to divine how it had come to find 
a place among the fine houses which were 
built on either side of it, with gardens slop- 
ing down to the beautiful northern river. 
It was rented at only twenty-five pounds 
a-year; but it belonged to the Dean and 
Chapter, and they were very particular 
about their tenants. Indeed, it was looked 
upon as a patent of respectability to be 
allowed to rent the Hermitage. Old Luke 
Waller, when he arrived in Dunelm with 
his grandchild, then an infant of six, brought 
a special letter of introduction to the Dean 
from a noble lord, through whose influence 
he had been appointed organist of St. 
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Bride's, at the handsome salary of two 
hundred a-year, one hundred and fifty of 
which came out of his lordship's purse, 
unknown to Luke Waller, whose ante- 
cedents were a complete blank to the 
citizens of Dunelm. 

Luke had a history that would have 
astonished the ancient city of St. Cuthbert. 
Sometimes when he was playing the volun- 
tary at church, and thinking of the past, he 
got his story mixed up in the music, and 
found himself wandering in imagination 
through the streets of London. It had 
been necessary on several occasions for the 
parson to send a message round to the 
organ-loft to stop the musical reverie with 
which he was accompanying his reminis- 
cences. On these occasions Luke Waller 
would suddenly pull himself together and 
go through the service with an earnestness 
that lent additional charms to the quiet 
simplicity which marked the orthodoxy of 
St. Bride's. But he would go back again 
with Clytie when the church was empty, 
lock the doors, get the girl to blow for him 
(it was a small organ, and she delighted in 
the work), and play out his dream. He 
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•was a strange old man — a tottering, gray- 
headed old man, with almost a youthful 
blue eye, white teeth, and cheeks like the 
streaky side of an old-fashioned apple, red 
and wrinkly. Life to him was a daily 
devotion to the happiness of his grand- 
daughter, Mary, or Clytie, as I have re- 
christened her in deference to the poetic 
fancy of Tom Mayfield, and for some sug- 
gestiveness in the name which may be jus. 
tified hereafter. 

Phil Ransford entered the Hermitage on 
this summer evening of my story, with his 
fishing tackle and a creel containing a brace 
of salmon, which in all their red and silvery 
beauty he laid on a bed of grass before 
Luke and Clytie. 

•' Those are fine fish," said Mr. Waller. 

" I brought them for your acceptance, if 
you will oblige me,** said' Phil. 

Clytie looked up admiringly at Phil's 
manly figure, and smiled with a quiet satis- 
faction. 

" Thank you," said the old man — " thank 
you, Mr. Ransford; one will be quite enough 
for us." 

" You can pickle the other," said Phil ; 
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^*your cook is up to that, I suppose, eh, 
Miss Waller ?" 

" Oh, yes," said Clytie. 

'* Ye^, she can cook," said Mr. Waller ; 
*' that must be said in her favour." 

Phil sat down, and laid his fishing-rod in 
a corner of the room. 

" You are tired," said Luke Waller ; but 
there was little or no sympathy in the re- 
mark. 

" I am, and hungry. I very nearly took 
that first fish into a public on the river and 
had a steak cut out of him, but I thought 
a brace of salmon would look far better at 
the Hermitage." 

Although the organist did not much care 
for Phil Ransford's society, he could not 
well resist a hint so pointedly given. 

" Have one cut now — stay and sup with 
us," said the old man. 

" I should just be in time for dinner at 
home," said Phil ; " but salmon cutlets and 
Hermitage society ! — Mr. Waller, I accept 
your most kind invitation." 

" That is well," said the old man. *' Mary, 
my love, order the supper." 

Phil Ransford watched the young lady 
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as she left the room, and Clytie answered 
his admiring gaze with a look of conscious 
triumph. There was hardly a girl in Dun- 
elm who would not have accepted Phil 
Ransford as a lover. He was even freely 
admitted to the Cathedral society. Edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge, young 
Ransford had a double claim to recognition. 
He had received the traditional training of 
a gentleman, and was rich ; he excelled in 
manly sports, danced like an angel accord- 
ing to several flighty young things of forty, 
was a member of the Reform, and would 
some day, if he chose, sit in the House of 
Commons. Luke Waller was therefore 
somewhat flattered at Mr. Ransford's at- 
tentions, and Clytie encouraged them, be- 
cause she rather enjoyed the jealousy and 
spitefulness of the Cathedral set who sys- 
tematically kept her out of the society of 
the Close. But old Waller never left 
Ransford and Clytie alone ; he had twice 
refused to allow Phil to see her home from 
those outside evening parties at which they 
occasionally met ; but he had not been able 
to prevent Phil Ransford from stopping her 
now and then in the quiet old streets, and 
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talking to her. Dunelm was such a dear 
silent old city that two people might step 
aside into an odd nook or corner, in the 
shadow of an old archway, or beneath an 
old tree, and talk to each other for an hour 
without being seen by any one. But it was 
enough for the old city if the gossips or 
lovers were seen by one person ; the inci- 
dent was soon reported ; it was not neces- 
sary to employ the town-crier, though Dun- 
elm went to the expense of having such an 
officer. Phil Ransford frequently flung him- 
self in the way of Clytie, and Tom May- 
field was jealous of him. Ransford had 
six months' start of the young student. He 
made a sort of declaration of love to the 
lady four weeks before that vision of beauty 
appeared to Tom, recalling to his fancy his 
favourite bust of Clytie which was the only 
ornament in his little room near St. Cuth- 
bert's gateway, where they rested the mythi- 
cal bones of the patron saint in the mythical 
days of old. 




CHAPTER II. 

"friends or foes?" 

LOVE you," said Tom Mayfield. 
"You round, bewitching beauty; 
if you will only be mine / will 
never desert you, like the fool 
in the story/' 

He was addressing a large Parian bust 
of Clytie. It stood upon his table amidst 
a pile of books and examination papers. 

" I am not rich like that coarse, vulgar 
Ransford ; but I have a heart that is true 
and faithful ; I never loved before ; I have 
an independent income of two hundred a 
year ; I am an orphan ; I mean to go to 
the Bar, and with you by my side I will 
make a name and fortune/' 

He moved the bust round and put his 
hand upon it 
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" My dear Clytie! I am only twenty-two. 
They tell me you are seventeen. Our 
ages fit admirably. The man should be a 
few years older than the woman. I am 
sufficiently romantic to be an interesting 
lover, but a practical fellow for all that. I 
should take care of you, and protect you ; 
and I should be proud of you. I want no 
money with you, and your dear old grand- 
father shall always have a seat in the ingle- 
nook." 

The light fell upon the statue ; fell ten- 
derly upon the wavy hair ; upon the full 
round bosom. Tom Mayfield looked at it 
and sighed. 

" Let me see," he said, taking up a copy 
of Lempriere, " who were you in the clas- 
sic days ? A daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, beloved by Apollo, who deserted 
you for Leucothea. You pined away and 
were changed into a sunflower, and you 
still turn to the sun as in pledge of your 
love. Turn to me, my dear Clytie ! Let 
me be your sun ; I will always shine upon 
you, always be warm and gentle and 
loving." 

He moved the figure again, that he 
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might contemplate the three-quarter 
face. 

" Upon my soul it is a marvellous like- 
ness ! What a lovely, dreamy face it is !" 

Then he again turned over the pages of 
the dictionary. 

" There was another Clytie. What I 
A concubine of Amyntor, son of Phrastor^ 
whose calumny caused Amyntor to put out 
the eyes of his falsely accused son Phoenix !" 

The young student took up a pen and 
blotted from the book all the other Clyties 
except the one beloved of Apollo. 

" A concubine indeed ! Perish the 
thought. Heaven would not permit it. 
But they call Ransford a woman- killer. 
They say he is a very gay fellow in town ; 
they say he lured that pretty daughter of 
old Pim the verger to London. Yes, now I 
remember the story; it killed the old man.'* 

He paced the room. 

'* Why do these dark thoughts come into 
my mind just now ? A hint of suspicion, 
even in fancy, is an insult to her. My very 
soul blushes at it. By heavens, if Ransford 
harboured a dishonourable thought against 
her I would kill him like a dog !" 
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A knock at the door. 

" Mr. Philip Ransford," said the servant 

Tom Mayfield started and rubbed his 
eyes as if he were in a dream. 

" You are surprised to see me," said Phil. 

Tom did not speak. 

" You are more than surprised ; my visit 
dees not seem agreeable to you." 

" Pray forgive me," said the student, re- 
covering his self-possession. " My mind 
was taken up just then with a very knotty 
and curious question." 

"Ah, a problem in Euclid ?" 

" No ; a supposititious incident cropping- 
up out of a classical story. Take a seat, 
Mr. Ransfprd." 

" May I smoke ?" asked Phil, producing- 
a cigar case. 

" By all means ; I will light up too." 

Tom filled his favourite meerschaum; 
Phil Ransford lighted a cigar. 

" I ventured to call as I was passing, to 
ask if you would come and dine with us to- 
morrow : I expect a friend or two in a quiet 
way — not a dinner-party, you know — would 
have done the formal thing, but you said 
you were not a stickler for ceremonies when 
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I met you at the Dean's the other evenings 
and, as I saw your lamp gleaming out and 
attracting all the moths in the Green to 
your window, I determined all in a minute 
to drop in upon you/' 

" Very kind of you," said Tom. " I will 
come; I was thinking of you when you 
knocked at the door. Do you believe in 
spiritualism ?" 

" No." 

'^ Nor I." 

" Why do you ask ?" 

** Don't know. How do you account for 
those startling coincidences which occur to 
all of us } For example, the moment you 
were near my rooms I began to think of 
you. It was curious that you should step 
in just as I was registering a sort of vow 
concerning you." 

" Concerning me ? a vow ?" said Mr. 
Ransford, taking his cigar from his mouth. 

" Yes," said Tom Mayfield, smoking 
steadily. " Odd, is it not, and I have only 
known you about six weeks ?" 

" Are you joking ?" 

** No," said Tom, " you have no idea 
what an interest I take in you." 
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" And you were thinking of me the mo- 
ment I entered ?" 

" I was." 

" Did I form part of the problem you 
were trying to solve ?" 

" You did." 

Phil Ransford smiled and relighted his 
cigar with affected calmness. Tom May- 
field looked straight at him with a quiet 
composure, but not unkindly. 

"Will you explain?" said Mr. Ransford. 

" Some other time," said Tom Maj'-- 
field. 

" No time like the present," replied Phil, 
who mentally measured his own strength 
against Tom's, and felt that the odds were 
in his favour. 

" Some other time," said Tom, firmly^ 

At what hour do you dine ?" 

Six; but look here, don't you know, 
there is something in your manner which 
is mysterious and not altogether friendly — 
let us understand each other." 

** We do, perfectly, my dear friend," said 
Tom, knocking the ashes from his pipe. 
" And I hope we shall be good friends ; 
they tell me your wine is even finer than 
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the Dean's. Did I not see you starting on 
a fishing excursion this morning ?" 

" You did. I called on old Waller as I . 
came back, and emptied my creel at the 
Hermitage." 

Tom winced, but the smoke hid his face tcyj 
sufficiently to prevent Phil Ransford from 
noticing the effect of his shot. 

" Ah, you visit at the Hermitage ?" 

" Occasionally." 

" What will you drink ?" 

" Nothing, thank you." 

" Sure ! Have some claret ?" 

" No, thank you ; I must get home. I 
will not keep you from your studies any 
longer. I used to bum the midnight oil 
myself. Good night To-morrow at six, 
then, I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you ?" 

** Thank you, yes," said Tom. " Good 
night" 

" I must not be rash," said Tom, when 
he had shut the door. " I don't like him, 
Clytie ! I register that vow in thy name !" 

" Humph !" grunted Phil Ransford, as he 
strode over the Green, " that was the bust 
on his table. It's devilish like ; never saw 
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such a portrait. He was thinking of me, 
was he ? and was thinking what might 
be the result of a supposititious incident in 
real life ? There was an ugly look in his 
eyes. Ah ! ah ! he is as jealous as a 
Turk, and without the right to be. She 
says she has only spoken to him twice. We 
shall see what we shall see. I will either be 
friend or foe, whichever he likes. Heaven 
help him if he shows fight. Til soon make 
Dunelm too hot for him ! — or London 
either, for that matter — damned pauper !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN THE ORGAN LOFT. 

OM MAYFIELD made the ac- 
quaintance of the Ransford family 
at dinner, as arranged. They 
were good sort of people in their 
way, believed in money, and were at the 
same time proud of Phil having worn a 
gown. It was absolutely necessary that 
you should have done so, to get into the 
inner circle of Dunelm society. When you 
did get there, it was not much to boast of; 
still, it was the thing to be there, and the 
Dean was a grand old cleric who understood 
the secret of dining, and knew by heart and 
taste the best port wine vintages. 

Phil Ransford had a father and mother 
and some brothers and sisters, but it is not 
necessary to introduce them here. They 
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treated Tom Mayfield with deference and 
respect ; he had a way of commanding both, 
and especially when Money stood up and 
challenged Intellect. Phil was courteous 
and hospitable, and politely considerate in 
his attentions to the young student. 

" Why is she not invited to his house ?" 
Tom asked himself, as he walked to his 
chambers from the big house on the hill. 
" Why do not his sisters call upon her ? 
She is the grand-daughter of a professional 
man. Old Waller is clever too, behaves 
himself like a gentleman, dines now and 
then with the Dean, was introduced to the 
Dean and Chapter by a lord.'* 

•Tom puzzled himself with a variety of 
questions all the way home, and when he 
got there he again addressed himself to 
Clytie. 

" Well, madame, Fve been to his house ; 
it is a fine place, lots of old oak furniture 
and pictures, expensive pictures — very bad 
though, some of them ; vulgar old dog his 
father ; thinks money everything ; but 
they all think that ; I quoted a few great 
men who were notoriously poor ; but Phil 
Ransford would be friends." 

'2 — 2 
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Tom lighted his pipe and drew down 
the blinds. 

'* You don't think money can do every- 
thing ? Do you, my love ? I shall ask 
you in person soon. I am going to be 
rash, because I love you very much. I 
only went to that Cotton house to see 
what he was like at home, to study him, to 
find him out ; and I do not like him, 
Clytie ; no, my dear girl, he is not what 
we men call straight. You have not been 
to his house. Mrs. Ransford does not 
know you; the Misses Ransford don't — I 
asked them. They do not think you are 
beautiful ; they professed not even to 
think you pretty ; they had seen you often, 
oh, yes, at the Cathedral and at St. 
Bride's ; it is Sunday to-morrow, and I 
shall be at your church in the morn- 
ing, and I shall walk home with you — if 
possible." 

The next day was a hot, lazy summer 
Sunday. All nature seemed to be rest- 
ing. The bells which chimed for service 
sounded as if they were dressed up in 
their Sunday clothes, and only leaned 
upon their elbows and simpered what they 
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had to say. The sun slept on the river, 
hot and rosy, like an infant. The water 
lay tranquilly beneath the trees. Shadows 
of towers and gables and moss-covered 
walls fell here and there, brown and mo- 
tionless. The only stir seemed to be a 
sort of sunny pulsation of the air. The 
birds were still. A bee or butterfly might 
be seen poised on an open flower. The 
laburnum and lilac near the archway of the 
Prebend's Bridge seemed to swoon with 
happiness in the glowing light. It was a 
day for love and worship, for dreaming, for 
sitting in the shade of the Banks, for 
standing inside the Cathedral porch and 
listening to the choristers, for doing no- 
thing, and doing that lazily. 

Tom Mayfield went to St. Bride's on 
that summer Sunday morning, and Luke 
Waller had one of his musical dreams in 
the opening voluntary. When service was 
over, Tom went straight to the organ-loft. 
The organist was playing the congregation 
out. When the last footfall was heard, 
the blower, hot and tired, began to let the 
wind run down. 
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" Go on," said Tom, slipping a shilling 
into his hand. 

" All right,'' said the man, and up went 
the indicator. 

The organist turned and with a pleasant 
smile recognised the young student. 

" Don't get up, sir," said Tom ; " pray 
go on. You are just in the vein. It is a 
lovely bit of harmonisation." 

The old man was pleased. His fingers 
pressed the ivory keys with a loving fond- 
ness. It seemed as if he caressed them, 
and they responded with tender voices. 
The music wandered about the old church, 
laden with the scent of lilac that crept in 
from an adjacent garden. A soft tread 
and a rustle of silk came up the gallery 
stairs, and presently the beauty of the 
Hermitage drew the organ-loft curtains 
and stood by the player. She moved with 
graceful condescension to Tom Mayfield, 
whose eyes responded, full of respect and 
love. Clytie laid her hand upon her 
grandfather's shoulder. 

" Come, grandfather dear, we shall not 
have time for our little walk." 

In Dunelm everybody walked a little 
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way after morning ckurch until dinner- 
time, which on Sundays with all classes 
was in the middle of the day. 

The old man took her hand in his right 
hand, finishing his extempore performance 
with the left ; then he put in the stops one 
after the other, until the music seemed to 
go far away in the distance, finishing in a 
sort of harmonic sigh. 

" Beautiful !" exclaimed the young stu- 
dent. " A most touching finale. There 
is nothing like the minor key." 

Clytie smiled approvingly. 

" May I walk a little way with you, Mr- 
Waller ?" Tom asked, looking all the time 
at the lady. 

" Yes, yes," said the old man, " by all 
means ; we shall only stroll in the shade of 
the trees, through the Banks, round over 
the Bridge, and then home." 

The lady was dressed with becoming 
taste. A light, thin silk dress — lilac 
flowers on a creamy ground — ^a Brussels- 
lace pellerine, a chip bonnet trimmed with 
lilac flowers, light gloves, and her dress 
slightly open at the neck so that you saw 
the full throat, purer in shade and white- 
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ness than the small pearl brooch that 
rested there. She was indeed supremely 
beautiful, this belle of the northern city. 
No wonder match-making mammas tried 
to keep her out of the inner ring of Dun- 
elm society. Their task was not alto- 
gether an easy one. Tom May field now 
felt how lonely he was. If his father and 
mother had been alive, they should have 
called upon her, and given him the right 
to invite the organist and his grand- 
daughter home. 

Tom walked by her side in the Banks, 
and talked to her with his voice specially 
attuned to her ear. She knew that he 
loved her. She could read it in every 
glance of his eye. She tried to justify his 
admiration. It made her happy to be ad- 
mired. Even in church she enjoyed the 
silent homage of the people. A few of 
the Dunelm women were as mad about 
her as the men ; she was so sweet and 
pretty. Clytie knew people turned round 
to look at her. She seemed to fill the 
street ; her soft sympathetic eyes, her per- 
fectly oval face, her red lips, her brown 
wavy hair ; her exquisite figure, round and 
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full, like the ideal woman of a painter's 
dream ; her gentle dove-like manner, im- 
pressed beholders as if they had seen a 
vision of beauty ; and the old gray walls of 
the city set off the picture ; she was so 
bright and graceful — a contrast to the big 
solemn houses and the quaint crumbling 
towers. 

Passing over Prebend's Bridge they met 
the Ransfords ; old Ransford, Mrs. Rans- 
ford, the sisters, young Ransford, and Phil. 
The whole family swept by, receiving with 
a vulgar effort at hauteur, intended for 
Clytie, the polite recognition of Mr. May- 
field. When the flood of silk and muslin 
and perfume had passed, the Wallers and 
Tom discovered that Phil Ransford was 
left behind. He shook hands with Clytie, 
looked through Tom Mayfield (who met 
his gaze with calm defiance), and told Mr. 
Waller that it was awfully hot. Luke said 
he rather thought it was warmer than usual, 
but that was to be expected at this time of 
the year. Clytie seemed a little confused, 
but presently recovered and enjoyed her 
triumph. She saw that the two men were 
jealous, and she really did not care a button 
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for either of them. If she had any choice 
between the two, the balance of liking was 
in Phil Ransford's favour. He was rich, 
very rich she understood ; and he had 
already made her several valuable presents. 
Among these was a necklet of pearls with 
a diamond clasp. She had not dared to 
show it to her grandfather, because some- 
how she had felt that she ought not to have 
accepted so costly a gift. She had, how- 
ever, done an odd thing : one day when 
she was on a visit at a friend of Luke's, a 
widow at Newcastle, she had called upon 
a jeweller there and asked him the value 
of the necklet. He said it was worth a 
hundred and fifty guineas ; and from that 
moment Phil Ransford seemed to have 
some special claim upon her, some mys- 
terious authority. She had admitted to 
herself a peculiar sense of obligation which 
she could not explain ; it kindled a new 
desire within her, an ambition which for 
the time got possession of her, body and 
soul. She would like to be a fine lady, a 
queen of fashion and beauty, a goddess in 
that grand society of wealth and loveliness^ 
of show and pomp, which Phil Ransford 
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had described to her as existing in London^ 
where she ought to live. All this was in 
her mind when she looked at Tom May- 
field and Phil Ransford on this summer 
Sunday. The new, well-fitting clothes of 
her rich admirer, his heavy watch-guard, 
his silver-headed cane, his gloves, his shiny 
hat, his general air of wealth, told in her 
inexperienced mind against Tom Mayfield's 
dingy college gown and gray trousers. 
Moreover, Tom talked of books, of poetry, 
of music, and the earnestness of life ; while 
Phil was full of flower shows, archer}^ 
meetings, and the pretty frivolities of 
existence. 

Phil walked with the party to the Her- 
mitage, and monopolised a great deal of 
Clyde's attention; and he did it with an 
air of authority that did not even escape 
the notice of Grandfather Waller, who 
resolved in his own mind to speak about it 
to Clytie before the day was over. 

Meanwhile the two young men left the 
Wallers at the front door of the Hermitage, 
and walked together along the Bailey to 
Tom May field's rooms. They did not 
speak until they were within the welcome 
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shadow of St. Cuthbert's Gateway, and 
then Phil Ransford said, 

'* Mr. Mayfield, you and I must have a 
serious conversation." 

" By all means," said Tom, looking up 
calmly into the face of his stalwart com- 
panion. 

" A serious conversation," Phil repeated. 

" When you please," said Tom. 

" To-morrow ?" 

"Yes." 

" Shall I call upon you ?" 

" Yes." 

** At eight to-morrow night ?" 

" That will suit me." 

" It is an engagement then ?" 

" By all means." 

" Good morning," said Phil, and the two 
parted. 

The reader will already have gleaned 
that Tom did not live in college. He pre- 
ferred an independent existence outside. 
His little bachelor dinner was waiting for 
him as he entered his room. He ate it 
thoughtfully, and, lighting his pipe imme- 
diately afterwards, sat near the window 
where he could see the College Green and 
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hear the bees humming in the lime trees. 
He had turned his back upon his favourite 
bust, but he was questioning his own heart 
about the living prototype, and Phil Rans- 
ford seemed to him like a dark, ugly shadow 
in the sunshine. He sat dreaming until 
the Cathedral chimes lazily invited Dunelm 
to afternoon service ; Dunelm responded 
with suitable lethargy. Tom Mayfield laid 
down his pipe, and casting a longing look 
at the white unconscious statue, slipped 
out upon the Green, glided through the 
cloisters, and found rest for his troubled 
thoughts in the soft, soothing, dreamy 
music of the Cathedral choir. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE WARNING. 

HERE was a square, old-fashioned 
garden at the Hermitage. It 
was shut in by high walls covered 
with ivy. The garden beds were 
marked out by tall boundaries of box-wood. 
The flowers were old-fashioned and sweet 
beyond description. At the bottom of the 
garden there was a narrow terrace, upon 
which stood a summer-house, a round sort 
of chalet, covered with ivy, with which half- 
a-dozen other creepers struggled for recog- 
nition. Terrace and summer-house over- 
looked a broad expanse of ornamental 
lawn belonging to the next house, which 
in its turn was shut in by the River Wear. 
Nothing could be more picturesque than 
this bit of Dunelm. Occasionally on sum- 
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mer afternoons the Wallers drank tea on 
the terrace, the old man entertaining his 
grand-daughter with his violin and with 
stories of the great world of London, 
in which she took an inextinguishable 
interest 

" After dinner, Mary, let the servant go 
out, and lock the door; we w^ill have a 
quiet hour in the summer-house before 
evening service ; if there are callers they 
will think we are out too." 

" Yes, dear,'* said Clytie ; but after din- 
ner she seemed loath to go ; and when they 
were alone in the house she sat down to 
the piano, and commenced to sing. 

" Now, my pet, come along," said the 
old man, putting her garden hat upon her 
head — " come along ; I want to talk to 
you." 

He took her arm, and put it within his 
own, and they went together to the sum- 
mer-house. 

" There ; now we can have a good long 
talk," said the old man, placing a low rush 
chair for the young girl, and patting her 
cheek as she sat down and looked inquir- 
ingly at him. 
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" You know how dearly I love you," he 
said. 

" My dear grandfather !'* 

" That I would willingly lay my life 
down for you — sit still, my darling — that 
no sacrifice would be too great for me to 
make to secure your happiness." 

** Dear grandfather, what have I done 
that you should think it necessary to say 
this ?" asked Clytie, almost in tears. 

" Nothing, love ; nothing. Mr. Philip 
Ransford evidently admires you very much. 
I noticed that to-day when you saw him 
you changed colour ; and I thought he 
seemed more familiar in his manner than 
our acquaintance with him warranted." 

Clytie did not speak. She had the 
necklet in her pocket ; it seemed to burn 
her hand that lay upon it. 

" Now, I would never stand between 
you and the choice of your heart ; but I dp 
not like Mr. Ransford ; that is, I do not 
like him as your admirer. I have no faith 
in him as your lover ; he is a mere butter- 
fly of society — a gay, frivolous young fellow, 
who looks at life from a very different 
point of view to an honest, earnest man." 
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" He is not much like a butterfly, dear 
grandfather," said Clytie, smiling. 

She had got over her first fright, and 
was now prepared to meet her grandfather 
courageously. 

" Not so far as gracefulness and elegance 
go," said Luke, rather pleased that Clytie 
did not appear to take the matter seriously. 

" Mn Mayfield would do better for that 
part ; his gown might serve for wings, but 
it is a pity it is so old and shabby." 

Clytie laughed a little ringing laugh at 
her picture of Tom as a butterfly. 

" You quizzical puss," said the old man ; 
" you are just like your mother." 

" Let us talk about her, dear," said Clytie, 
promptly. '*You never talk about my 
father and mother, though I am always 
asking to know everything about them ; 
tell me of my mother at the opera." 

" Not now, dear," said Luke ; " by-and- 
by. But this Mr. Ransford, he made me 
uncomfortable this morning; I don't like 
him." 

" Nor I, dear," said Clytie ; " but we 
must be civil to him." 

" You don't like him ?" 
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« Not \:' said Clytie. 

"You like Mr. Mayfield, then?" said 
Luke, his countenance changing to an ex- 
pression of pleasant anticipation. 

"No; no more than I do Mr. Ransford." 

"Oh," said Luke, his face dropping again. 

" I don't care for any one but you, dear/' 
said Clytie, getting up and flinging her 
arms round her grandfather; "my dear, 
dear old father and mother and grandfather 
and everything ; surely you don't want me 
to like some one else and leave you." 

"My own darling," said the old man, 
his voice trembling with emotion ; " I could 
part with you, if it were necessary, to be 
the wife of a good, true man ; but even 
that would try me sorely. But — oh, my 
love, do not let us talk of it ; you will never 
leave me ; you will never leave your dear 
old grandfather !" 

Luke laid his hand upon the girl's 
shoulder, and wept. 

" Never, dear, never," said Clytie, sob- 
bing, and secretly vowing to throw that 
burning necklace into the river. 

" There, there, I am an old fool," said 
Luke ; " forgive me, my child ; let us go 
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into the house and have some music ; we 
have had enough of this ; but promise, 
love, to have no secrets from me. I can 
advise you better than all the world, for I 
love you better." 

" Yes, dear," said Clytie. 

" Your mother died broken-hearted, my 
child, because she trusted to a young gay 
nobleman, in whom she believed rather 
than listen to me, her father who loved her 
with all his soul." 

" My poor mother !" said Clytie ; " sit 
down, grandfather, and tell me of her, all 
from the first ; you tell me something new 
every time we talk of her." 

" It was not her fault altogether, poor 
dear," said the old man, as if he were talk- 
ing to himself ; " I ought not to have al- 
lowed her to go on the stage. It was her 
mother's dying request that she should 
not, but I disregarded that. As time 
wore on the dying request seemed to get 
weaker and weaker, and Mary had won- 
drous powers, and no other wish in life. 
When she appeared London went mad 
about her ; a young nobleman fell madly 
in love with her, he followed her every- 
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where, she went away with him to Paris,, 
she wrote and told me she was married, 
but secretly. I heard from her next at 
Rome, then from Florence, next from 
St. Petersburg. This consumed many 
months, and then I no longer heard of her. 
I went to the young man's father, a lord ; 
he ordered me to be thrust into the street, 
upbraided me that my daughter had dis- 
graced his son, threatened to lock me up. 
But there, you know the story ; let us ^o 
into the house." 

" No, dear, tell it to me again — it will 
do me good,*' said Clytie, her hand in her 
pocket trying to crush those scorching 
pearls. 

" I conducted the orchestra at the Olym- 
pic, but my health failed. I gave up 
everything. I wrote everywhere, inquired 
everywhere, but could learn nothing of my 
child. A year had passed away, when I 
got a letter from Boulogne. Mary was ill 
there, sick unto death. Her husband, she 
said, had deserted her; she was on her 
way home with her baby, but had been 
taken ill at Boulogne. I hastened thither, 
I found her ; my poor darling, I did not 
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know her, only her soft sweet voice was 
unchanged; she was dying of the small- 
pox" 

Clytie shuddered ; despite the hot, burn- 
ing sun, a chill ran through her veins. 

" She died in my arms. Heaven would 
not let me go with her, because there was 
her child for me to take care of — you, my 
darling. I buried her there, and thought 
my heart was in her grave ; but God has 
been good ; we are happy here, you and I, 
my darling, in this dear old city, where we 
can dream of the past and prepare our- 
selves for the better land, where we shall 
meet those we loved, pure and beautiful as 
we knew them when they were young." 

" Come into the house now, dear," said 
Clytie, with unfeigned tenderness, and 
leading the old man as if he were a child. 

" But he was punished !" suddenly ex- 
claimed Luke, " punished. Her betrayer 
died miserably, stabbed in a brawl at 
Homburg, killed like a dog; and I went 
to his father again, went to gloat over him, 
to scoff at his misery ; but oh, my love, he 
was broken down, he was torn with grief 
like a common man, and when he heard 
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my story he grasped my hand, said we 
would be friends, and I know him now, 
dear, as the best and most kind-hearted of 
men. He is wifeless, childless. So far as 
I could I traced your mother in her 
journey on the Continent, and used every 
possible exertion to obtain proofs of her 
marriage, but without avail. Those proofs 
would make you a lady of title " 

Clytie's heart beat wildly. 

" His lordship would acknowledge you 
as his daughter.'* 

" We should be rich, and live in the 
great city," said Clytie, her eyes sparkling. 

" You would be rich, and a great lady ; 
yes," said Mr. Waller ; " but you might 
not be happy, not half so happy as you are 
here." 

" No. And why do I not see the lord 
who is my other grandfather ?'' 

" Ah ! you will never see him, dear — I 
have promised it — unless we can prove 
your mother s marriage, which is the only 
subject of difference between us. He is 
as sure that his son did not marry her as I 
am convinced he did. His lordship learnt 
a great deal about his son's life that I did 
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not know of. It was the wild, reckless, 
purposeless life of a libertine, and his end 
was in keeping with it." 

" Poor, dear mother ! And you, dear, 
how you must have suffered !" 

"I should not tell you all these sad 
things, my child, only that they will be a 
warning to you only to trust in me — not to 
have secrets from me; and now that I 
know you do not care for this Ransford, 
I will tell you that I dislike him ; I believe 
he is a villain — a heartless, vain fellow. 
Let us avoid him." 

** Yes," said Clytie ; and she regretted 
that she was not standing on Prebend's 
Bridge that she might hurl his presents 
into the river. 

But at night, when she found a note in- 
side her Prayer-book at church as she had 
found twice before, she slipped it into her 
pocket, thinking she would see what he 
had to say this last time, and then burn his 
letters, and either fling his jewels into the 
river or send them back to him. The 
pew-opener at St. Bride's had been an old 
servant of Ransford's father, and he saw 
no harm, so long as Miss Waller made no 
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complaint, in complying with Phil's wishes 
about the Prayer-book. Clytie heard but 
little of the church service that night A 
crowd of conflicting thoughts and fancies 
filled her bewildered brain. She loved 
her grandfather, but after all she could not 
help thinking that she lived a very hum- 
drum life at Dunelm. The daughter of an 
actress, the child of a lord's son, how could 
she settle down to the ways of toadying 
citizens and stuck-up parsons' wives ? 
Then she tried to pray for guidance, for 
content — tried to seek consolation and re- 
lief in the responses of the Litany; but 
she had heard all this so often, had joined 
in it so long as a matter of course, that she 
could find no pathos in it, no stirring ap- 
peal to her heart ; her fancy would go 
whirling on among riches, and pomp, and 
fashions, and all the vanities of the world ; 
and if Phil Ransford married her she 
thought how she could go to London 
during the season, and be a fine lady in 
Dunelm too. Of course he would marry 
her ; she had no doubt about that Her 
only difficulty was that she did not love 
him. The preacher that night held forth 
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against fashion and dress, against money, 
against pleasure, against balls and parties, 
against everything which in Clytie's opinion 
must give zest to life. He said those who 
were of the world could never go to hea- 
ven. A very high Churchman, he con- 
trasted the life of a Sister of Mercy with 
that of a young lady of fashion, and the 
comparison was altogether unfavourable to 
Clytie, whose spirit revolting against the 
preacher, she felt that it was impossible to 
be really good ; but when he uttered the 
Benediction, and the organ pealed out in 
grand and soul-stirring tones, she fell upon 
her knees and prayed earnestly, and the 
tears coming to her eyes, she felt better, 
and hoped she was not so wicked as she 
had seemed to be, nor so wicked as the 
parson evidently believed she was. Yet 
she went home with Phil Ransford*s letter, 
and she did not throw the pearl and dia- 
mond necklace into the Wear. 




CHAPTER V. 

WHILE TOM MAYFIELD WAS WAITING. 

u w»=^^35^lGHT o'clock, Clytie, and he does 

not come." 

As Tom spoke, the hour was 
struck out in measured tones. 
The sun had set peacefully in a flush of 
glorious colour behind the Cathedral towers* 

Tom Mayfield sat waiting for Ransford, 
and wondering what the result of their in- 
terview would be. 

" What has he to say to me, my princess ? 
What are his intentions, my sweet goddess 
of the wavy hair ?" 

The cold white figure only stood there^ 
in the twilight, looking down at Tom with 
its vacant eyes. 

" He loves you, that rich fellow on the 
hill, that noisy plebeian ; that bejewelled 
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cotton- spinner loves you, in his own vulgar 
fashion, and thinks he honours you, while 
his sisters sweep by you in a smug crowd 
of ignorance and silk." 

Tom walked to the window and looked 
across the Green. Returning to the fire- 
place, he moved the statuette from his table 
back to the mantel-shelf, and listened. 

" No ! I thought he was coming, my 
love ; but the footsteps have gone by ; and 
there go the quarters. No matter, you 
shall stay there, as though I did not love 
you, in case he should come hurrying in, 
my Clytie. You do not care for this hulk- 
ing young Croesus ? You have no empty 
ambition, which money alone can satisfy ^ 
No, your heart is too pure for that If you 
cannot love me, at least Ransford is not 
your Apollo. He could make no sacrifices 
for you. Self-denial forms no part of his 
nature." 

The time went hurrying on; but Phil 
Ransford did not come to keep his appoint- 
ment He had learnt, quite by accident, 
that Luke Waller had received one of his 
periodical invitations to dine with the Dean^ 
an honour which was conferred upon the . 
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organist at long intervals, in recognition of 
the introduction which Luke had brought 
to Dunelm, and out of respect for the noble 
lord, who was an old friend of the Dean. 

Phil was quick, and bold in action. What 
coward might not have been, when the con- 
quest was a pretty girl ? He came down 
from the cotton mansion on the hill, and 
loitered in the shadow of the trees by the 
bridge, near the Hermitage. As the clock 
struck seven he saw the door of the little 
house open, and Mr. Waller come forth. 
Clytie stood upon the step and kissed her 
grandfather, and while the old man patted 
her head, and spoke some words of affection 
or caution to the young girl, Phil saw that 
she glanced up and down the street, as if to 
see whether her appearance had attracted 
the attention of any casual lounger in the 
dull old city. She could not help these 
little acts of vanity. She knew how beau- 
tiful she was. It was part of her existence 
to fling the radiance of her loveliness upon 
all men alike, regardless of the shadow that 
might remain behind. 

When the last sounds of Luke Waller's 
footsteps had died away, Phil took a turn 
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in the Banks to think out his audacious 
plan of spending the evening at the Hermi- 
tage. While Tom Mayfield was talking to 
the Parian prototype of Clytie, Phil was 
contemplating the lady's boudoir. He had 
gone round to the back of the Bailey, and 
there, looking over the river, he could just 
see the summer-house through the trees, 
with a peep of Cly tie's window beyond. It 
might have been owing to some galvanic 
influence that the lady was half-conscious of 
the hovering presence of her daring ad- 
mirer ; for Clytie was in a flutter of excite- 
ment. Perhaps the responsibility of free- 
dom from the immediate influence of her 
grandfather set her thinking of contingen- 
cies. Before the old man had taken his 
seat at the Dean's table, Clytie had been up 
and down stairs half a dozen times, trying 
to induce the servant to go out and leave 
her in the house alone. 

" But master, you know, miss, told me on 
no account to leave the house," the servant 
had replied. 

It had occurred to Clytie that she would 
like to have the Hermitage all to herself 
for an hour or two, so that she might wear 
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her pearls and diamonds freely, and walk 
into the garden with them on. It was only 
a girlish freak ; but the servant was firm, 
and so the belle of the cathedral city had 
to content herself with her usual private 
exhibition. She went, therefore, into her 
own room, locked the door, took out her 
treasures from their hiding place, and 
clasped them round her fair full throat, ad- 
mired herself in the glass, wishing it was 
not wicked to do so, and sighing generally 
over the misery of being good. She would 
have liked to flash those jewels before 
everybody ; and it might have been better 
for her in the end had her grandfather per- 
mitted the vanity of her nature to run riot 
and spend itself on a score of victims. 

Presently the wilful beauty went into the 
garden, and Phil Ransford saw her figure 
on the terrace. He could not be sure of 
this, and he cursed himself for not having 
a field-glass in his pocket. There was no 
one about He waved his handkerchief on 
the chance of her noticing it Clytie saw 
the signal. Who could it be? Either 
Ransford or Mayfield, she felt sure. She 
blushed, and retreated behind the over- 
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hanging ivy. Then, looking out again, she 
saw that, whoever the person might be, he 
was now close by the water's edge, and the 
moment she came within his vision he 
•waved his handkerchief again. He was too 
tall for Tom Mayfield ; it must be Phil, 
she thought. The situation struck her as 
romantic and complimentary. What should 
she do ? There could be no harm in 
answering the signal. She could do so, 
and run into the house. It would be quite 
a harmless piece of fun. Besides, if it 
really were Mr. Ransford, she would like to 
respond to his recognition ; he was such a 
genial, generous, handsome fellow, and evi- 
dently over head and ears in love with her. 
No one would know; and if it were not 
Phil, she would not be suspected. But it 
must be Phil. Now he was going lower 
down the river, as if he were searching for 
the stepping-stones, and intended to come 
across. She took the ribbon from her neck, 
waved it, and ran into the house. 

It was just at this moment that the clock 
struck the hour for Phil's appointment with 
Tom Mayfield. 

Clytie went up into her own room, and 
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looked at her flushed face in the glass, and 
then, putting a light shawl over her should- 
ers, ran down into the kitchen. The ser- 
vant did not know she had been into the 
garden. Clytie now told her she should 
go and sit in the summer-house. If any 
one called she might come there for her. 
Clytie knew no one would call, and she felt 
convinced that she would find some one 
waiting beneath the terrace. There was 
an appearance of frankness and innocence 
in telling the servant where she was going 
that seemed to commend itself to Clytie's 
fancy ; it was part of the romance of an 
admirer climbing into the rich neighbour's 
garden and looking up at her as she leaned 
over the terrace (quite unconsciously, of 
course) to see who had sacrificed so much 
for her sake. She did not contemplate the 
possibility of the gentleman scaling the ter- 
race wall and presenting himself before her 
in the summer-house itself. But this was 
exactly what Phil Ransford had done. 

It was for a moment a terrible shock to 
her when, quietly tripping up the terrace 
steps, she saw a man half concealed in the 
summer-house. She had nearly screamed 
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and run away ; but Phil was too expert to 
run the risk of such a contretemps. Before 
she had time to make up her mind one way 
or another she was clasped in his strong 
arms. 

" Hush ! my dear Mary, pray forgive me." 

" Oh, Mr. Ransford, how could you be 
so rash ?" gasped Clytie, her pretty head in 
a whirl of amazement 

'* Say you forgive me. I could not, in- 
deed, resist your reply to my daring signal/' 
said Phil, his arm still clasping her waist, as 
if he feared that she might run away. 

" Don't hold me so tightly, sir," said 
Clytie. 

" You will not go, then ? you will stay .a 
little while ?" said Phil. 

** You are too bold ; supposing we are 
observed." 

" My dear Mary, I will risk anything for 
your sake. My love is overpowering." 

" You ought not to have come here." 

" Your grandfather is out." 

" How did you know ?" 

" From a friend of the Dean." 

" Hush ! some one is coming ; get behind 
the ivy." 
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It was a false alarm ; but in a moment 
Phil was enveloped in the bushy growth of 
leaves that hung in luxuriant clusters about 
the summer-house, and trailed down into 
the garden below. 

" There, don't be alarmed,*' said Phil, 

« 

speedily coming out of his hiding-place, 
<* no one will come." 

" I am not sure of that," said Clytie. 
** Let me go, Mr. Ransford ; indeed, it is 
best that I should." 

" You do not care for me," said Phil, half 
reproachfully; **you would stay if Tom 
Mayfield were in my place." 

"Tom Mayfield!" said Clytie, with af- 
fected surprise. 

" Yes ; perhaps you thought I was Tom 
Mayfield when you waved your hand to me 
just now." 

" When I waved my hand ?" said Clytie ; 
" I do not understand you." 

'* Did you not, in response to my signal, 
before I crossed the river ?" 

*' When ?" 

" A few minutes since." 

" Certainly not, sir," said Clytie. 

Phil did not press the question further, 
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"but he pressed the girl's hand to his 
lips. 

" Say you love me," he burst out, " and 
;give me something to do to prove my love 
for you ; ask me to fling myself into the 
river ; there is nothing I would not do for 
you !" 

Clytie returned the pressure of his hand, 

** O that we had lived in the days of 
-chivalry and romance ! Then I should 
have come some moonlight night with a 
boat down yonder ; you would have met 
me here, we should have glided together 
down a silken ladder ; slipped down that 
river to the Mill ; there would have been 
waiting for us a carriage and four horses, 
and love would have given them wings like 
the steeds of Pegasus." 

" Let me go, Mr. Ransford." 

" Not until you say you do or do not 
love me — I am desperate — ^give me some 
token." 

" There, then, will that content you T 
said Clytie, giving him the ribbon from her 
neck. 

Phil kissed it passionately. 

" Now, if you will sit quietly and talk for 
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ten minutes I will stay ; if not, you must 
really let me go." 

" My darling," exclaimed Phil, " your 
smallest wish is a command ; what a prac- 
tical little woman it is !" 

He placed a chair for her, and sat be- 
side her ; and Tom Mayfield was still talk- 
ing to the statuette in his little room over 
the College gateway. 

** Keep your eye upon the house, and if 
any one comes slip behind the ivy, and I 
will leave you ; if I do not return quickly, 
go away, and be careful that you do not 
tear the ivy down when you fall into the 
garden below." 

Phil was astonished at the sudden cool- 
ness of the unsophisticated beauty. 

" Cannot I go away through the house ?*' 

" Not for the world." 

" There is only the servant in." 

** Some one might see you leave ; be- 
sides, cook will tell grandpa." 

** As you desire, my love ; but could we 
not win cook's confidence ?" 

" No, no ; you are to do just as I say 
without a word of question." 

'' I obey." 
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" Very well" 

" Then stay here until I come back." 

Clytie went into the house, said a few 
words to the servant, looked at herself once 
more in her faithful mirror, and returned to 
the summer-house. 

" I was afraid you were not coming 
back," said Phil. '* How lovely it is here. I 
had no idea the Banks looked so beautiful 
from this view of them." 

" Pretty enough, yes ; but one gets tired 
of trees and rivers." 

" Ah, you would like London, as I told 
you when first we met ; there you would be 
among people who would appreciate you. 
This old humdrum city is no better than 
a tomb for you. London is the city for 
beauty and genius. Theatres, balls, operas, 
assemblies, crowds of lovely women and 
fine men. Oh, if you could only see 
it !" 

" You like theatres ?" said Clytie. 

"I go to them all when I am in 
London." 

" Did you ever act — I mean in fun, you 
know ?" 

" Oh, yes, at school, and afterwards at 
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college ; we once had private theatricals up 
at the Hill yonder." 

** Oh, how nice !*' exclaimed Clytie. 
" That is the secret ambition of my life — 
to act, to be an actress ; but grandpa will 
never have a word said about theatres." 

" That is cruel of grandfather Waller ; I 
wish I could make a great friend of him y 
I would persuade him to let you go to the 
theatre at Newcastle now and then — to be 
sure that is nothing like London ; but it is 
better than the barn we have here in 
Dunelm." 

" Why cannot you make friends with 
grandpa ?" 

" We are good friends, for that matter ;, 
but he will not be confidential with me ; he 
does not talk to me." 

" He would if you humoured him ; you 
should go to his church and take an interest, 
in organ music, ask him to play you a volun- 
tary, or something of that kind." 

" I will, I will,'' said Ransford. " How 
good of you to give me such a valuable- 
hint" 

" I know what pleases him, and he is a 
dear good grandpa, I love him very much ; 
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but he should give me more freedom, don't 
you think so, Mr. Ransford ?" 

** I do indeed ; but why not call me Phil ? 
— will you call me Phil — if only because I 
love you so much ?" 

Phil put his arm round the girl's waist> 
and looked into her eyes. 

" Oh ! you must not do that, and I 
would rather not call you Phil at present,*' 
said Clytie, withdrawing herself from his 
embrace. 

A figure had glided into the garden 
unseen. The twilight and the garden wall 
flung a shadow over it. The sun had gone 
down on Dunelm, and left the city in a 
tender glimmer of deepening shade and 
silence. Bow-bell had told his drowsy 
story of the coming night. Clytie was 
just about to say she must now go into 
the house, when, creeping up the steps in 
a passion of disappointment and rage, old 
Luke Waller rushed into the summer-house^ 
and with a cry of fury flung himself upon 
Phil Ransford. 

" You scoundrel ! you blackguard !" ex- 
claimed the old man, struggling feebly at 
Phil's throat. 
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Clytie screamed, and clung to her grand- 
father. 

Phil simply caught hold of Luke's trem- 
bling arms, and put him aside. 

" Mr. Waller, you are mistaken, sir ; I 
am not a scoundrel. I will explain." 

" You cannot explain !" shouted Luke ; 
" if I had had a pistol in the house I would 
have shot you. Go, sir, go ! Sneak back 
the way you came, and may a blight rest 
upon you, and mildew your brain and life 
for ever." 

" You are too severe," said Phil, drawing 
himself up to his full height ; " but I will 
not bandy words with you, and especially 
in that poor girl's presence. See, she has 
fainted !" 

Phil extended his arms as if he were 
about to support her. 

" Never mind her, sir ; go, before I call 
for assistance, and have you flung over the 
terrace." 

With a parting glance at Clytie, who was 
lying motionless on the left arm of the old 
man, Phil slipped over the wall, clinging 
to the thick stems of the ivy, and made his 
way back to the river. 
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" And you !" exclaimed Luke, when 
Ransford had disappeared ; " you, the 
hope and joy of my life! If you were 
not so much like her who is gone, and 
if I did not love you till my very heart 
aches with loving you, I would brain 
you." 

Clytie suddenly came back to active life ; 
came back with a shudder and a start. 

" Oh, grandfather ! Where are we ?" 
she exclaimed, rushing from his arms so 
suddenly that the old man staggered, and 
nearly fell. 

** Where are we ? You know where 
we are, faithless, wicked, cruel girl. Are 
you not ashamed to raise your voice in 
presence of your dead mother s father — 
* Dear grandfather, come home soon ; don't 
take too much of the Dean's wine ' — You 
cruel, deceitful creature — come into the 
house." 

Luke seized her hand. 

" Come into the house that you have 
disgraced, that you have dishonoured." 

" Oh, no, no V burst out Clytie, in a pas- 
sion of tears ; '* you must not say those 
dreadful words." 
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" I will say what I please ; come into the 
house." 

" You must not, grandfather ; I cannot 
bear it ! you will break my heart." 

"You have no heart; come into the 
house, I say." 

The old man dragged her down the ter- 
race steps, along the garden, and presently 
the Hermitage door banged, and the moon 
rose cold and blue over the summer-house, 
enveloping the scene in its calm, unsympa- 
thetic light. 







CHAPTER VI. 

MEETING CALUMNY HALF WAY. 

UN DAY came round again, five 
days after Phil Ransford had 
scaled the terrace of the Her- 
mitage. 

In the afternoon Tom May field went to 
St. Bride's, and sat near the organ loft. 

Clytie occupied her customary pew, and 
looked as pretty as ever. She was dressed 
in that light clinging silk which became her 
so well, and which many of the Dunelm 
ladies said was altogether above her posi- 
tion. Tom May field did not agree with 
them. Nothing was above her position. 

When service was over, Tom went into 
the organ loft, and stood by the old man. 
Luke did not notice him, but went on play- 
ing in his dreamy way, looking back all the 
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time to past days; looking back with 
sorrow in his heart for what had been, and 
fear of what might be. 

Tom was about to speak, when he saw 
that there were tears in the old man's eyes. 
He went quietly out of the loft, and sat in 
an adjacent pew. The congregation had 
all gone, except Clytie, who was kneeling 
alone, when Tom looked down from the 
gallery. The music went on. It was full 
of plaintive modulations from major into 
minor keys ; it wandered about the church 
in sorrowful cadences ; it was like some 
sad story of love and death ; it touched 
Tom's heart, and when Clytie rose from 
her knees, and came towards the organ loft, 
he saw that she wiped her eyes. 

The rustle of her dress upon the stairs 
stirred the blood in his veins ; sent a thrill 
through his whole nature. 

Clytie moved to him with her accus- 
tomed grace when she found him near the 
organ loft, but there was a sadness in her 
smile which pained him. 

Suddenly the organ stopped. 

" Mary, where are you ?'' said the old 
man. " Come here ; come to me." 
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Clytie laid her hand on his arm and 
looked into his face. 

" God bless you, my child ; God bless 
you," said the old man, in a vacant man- 
ner. "You will never leave your old 
grandfather ?" 

Then seeing Mr. Mayfield for the first 
time, he said : 

** You here ! What do you want ?" 

" I came to listen to your playing, Mr. 
Waller; to ask how you are," said Tom, 
taken aback at the old man's unaccustomed 
manner. 

" Thank you ; I am very well," said 
Luke ; " and I have finished. Miles,"^ 
(calling to the blower), " you may go." 

" I hope I have not offended you," said 
Tom, looking from Clytie to her grand- 
father. 

" No, no ; you' have not offended us,*' 
said Luke : " but we prefer to be alone." 

Clytie glanced appealingly at Tom, beg- 
ging him with her great liquid eyes not to 
mind her grandfather's apparent rudeness, 
but to go away. He treasured up in his- 
heart for years that tender appealing 
look, and he interpreted it into a gracious. 
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reply to the loving yearning of his own 
heart. 

*' Good morning, then," said Tom. " I 
will have the pleasure of seeing you some 
other day." 

"Yes," said Luke, "this is our own 
day, sir. Forgive me if I seem rude, this 
is the day on which I lost my daughter, 
Mary's mother, across the sea, a long way 
off; she died, sir, in these arms, poor 
darling, and we were just thinking about 
her ; were we not, love ?" 

" Yes, grandfather," said the girl. 

"A year ago! No, many years; but 
this is the day." 

The old man's hands strayed to the keys 
of the organ as he spoke, but they were 
dumb. 

"Good morning. Miss Waller," said 
Tom, in a whisper. 

" Good-bye," she said ; and again Tom 
seemed to read in her glance a tender 
sympathy with his own emotion. 

" Only ourselves, my darling. We don't 
want any one else to-day." 

" No, dear," said Cljrtie. 

" Nor any other day," said the old man, 
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stroking her gloved hand, and looking up 
into her beautiful face, all the more lovely 
for the touch of pathos in her eyes. 

'* No, dear ; let us go now. A little 
walk in the Banks will do you good.*' 

" No, not there ; let us go home, or to 
the Cathedral, my darling. What do you 
say to a walk in the cloisters ? Oh, my 
love, I am so happy to-day. You will 
bear with your old grandfather ?'' 

The old man looked so appealingly at 
the girl that she could only think how 
wicked and cruel she had been, and this 
made her weep. 

"There, now, I am making you cry 
again. Forgive me, darling ; forgive me ! 
Come, we will walk in the Banks, not in 
those dull, sad cloisters : no, no, we will 
not be sad. Come, dear, no more tears. 
Come, we will be gay !" 

Then Luke took her into his arms, and 
kissed her, and they left the church, arm 
in arm, and the sunshine fell lovingly upon 
them — the sunshine and the perfume of 
lilacs and early flowers. 

Tom Mayfield, from his little room over 
the College gateway, saw them cross the 
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Cathedral Green on their way home. 
From the darkness of the farthest corner 
he kissed his hand to the girl, and cried 
** God bless you !" 

Love is the most persistent of all ty- 
rannies ; and it is strongest in quiet coun- 
try places. It gains a double power in an 
atmosphere of repose. Dunelm in the 
summer time was made for love. In the 
summer time Dunelm is a city of romance 
and perfume. The very air is lazy. The 
river is still ; it whispers and is still. There 
are shady corners everywhere. It is not 
necessary when you stand under the sum- 
mer sky in the northern city to be told that 
there are clover fields, and woods full of 
bluebells and wild anemones, outside the 
town ; the gentle winds bring messages 
from them in perfumed breath. A heart 
and imagination such as Tom Mayfield 
possessed only required the object for 
worship in such an atmosphere to set up 
the tyranny which is full of sweets and 
bitters, of hopes and fears, of waking 
dreams, and continual solicitude for the 
future. Ever since the day when Tom 
saw the organist's granddaughter, he had 
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known no rest. His every thought was 
dedicated to her. 

"Ah, Clytie," he said, sitting down be- 
fore the favourite bust, " sometimes I wish 
I had never seen you. The very rustle of 
your dress makes my heart ache. Why 
were you so sad to-day? And your 
grandfather. The poor old man s face 
was a picture of woe. What can it mean } 
Sorrow for the dead does not wear so deep 
a shade of misery. There was no resigna* 
tion in the old man's look; it expressed 
something of a present grief, a pressing 
wretchedness that does not belong to 
mourning for those who are gone. And 
Clytie, you looked unhappy too, and there 
were tears in your dear eyes when you rose 
from your knees. But sometimes sorrow 
brings love in its train. Surely there was 
something akin to love in your eye when 
you looked at me, something that indicated 
a closer familiarity than I have hitherto 
been blessed with, a sort of exchange of 
confidence. Oh, Clytie, Clytie, you will 
ruin me body and soul if you cannot 
love me !" 

The student strode up and down his 
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apartment as he spoke. Mrs. Wilding 
knocked at the door to see if he were 
ready for his cheese. 

" Why, I declare thou hasn't eaten any^ 
thing !" she exclaimed. " Whatever is the 
matter with the lad .?" 

Mrs. Wilding was a Yorkshire woman ; 
an elderly fair old woman, with white hair ; 
a plump old lady, whose life had been 
spent in and about the colleges. She was 
one of those north-country women who 
impress you with their commanding ap- 
pearance, their fine open faces, their heads 
cleanly put on their shoulders, like the 
heads of thoroughbred racehorses. If Mrs. 
Wilding had been well educated, and had 
not spoken with a dialect, she would have 
been a lady and the wife of a rector or a 
landowner ; as it was, she was the wife of 
the Dean's coachman. Nevertheless, she 
was a woman of note in Dunelm. 

" I beg your pardon," said Tom ; " I 
was reading. Sit down while I do justice 
to your excellent cuisine^ and we will have 
a chat/' 

** Eh, you're a funny fellow, Mr. May- 
field." 
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** Why ?" said Tom, pouring out a glass 
of wine. " Now, you must drink that." 

^' I shall do nothing of the sort, Mr. 
Tom. rU sit here a minute if thou likes, 
but I've had my dinner, and I never drink 
wme 

" Never !" exclaimed Tom. 

** Not before night," said Mrs. Wilding. 

*' Very well," said Tom ; " of course you 
will do as you please. How is the ^ood 
man ?*' 

" All right, thank you." 

** And what is the latest news ?" 

"They say Mester Waller is going to 
leave Dunelm." 

" Who says so ?" exclaimed Tom, laying 
down his knife and fork. 

*' Nay, if you're goin' to fly up like that 
ril not stop." 

" Go on, Mrs. Wilding ; you know how 
much the Wallers interest me." 

" Yes, you don't disguise your fancy-r— 
everybody in the place knows that you're 
in love with Mary Waller — Clytie as you 
call her." 

"Well," said Tom, gulping down hi« 
wine. 
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" But t'other is favourite lover ; that 
Ransford fellow, and th' old man is bothered 
to death about it, and means to take lass 
away and go abroad." 

" Who tells you this ?" asked Tom, try- 
ing to appear cool. 

"Well, thou sees, my washerwoman's 
wench is servant there, and there's not so 
much goin' on in Dunelm as one can afford 
to shut the mouth of even your washer- 
woman." 

" No, Dunelm is very quiet ; there would 
be no news at all if we did not scandalize," 
i^id Tom, with a little asperity. 

" Don't say that, sir, as if you meant me, 
I don't scandalize, and you know I don't, 
but one can't help hearing what folks says ; 
however, as I don't seem to make myself 
agreeable, I'll go and fill Wilding's pipe 
and let him have a smoke -after his bit 
dinner." 

" I am sorry if I have annoyed you, 
Mrs. Wilding," said Tom. 

" O, lor bless you, no annoyance," she 
replied. " I could have toud you some- 
thing else, but never mind, it'll keep." 

" By all means," said Tom, smiling. 
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"You'll take some cheese and a bit of 
salad ?" 

Mrs. Wilding had evidently made up 
her mind that their conversation was at 
an end. 

" Thank you, yes." 

The landlady bowed herself out, and the 
cheese and salad came in. Tom paid no 
attention to either, but lighted his pipe and 
sat musing in front of the Parian bust 

" Averroes thought that the souls of all 
mankind are only one spirit which animates 
different people," said Tom ; "it is a curious 
idea and suggestive. If one wishes to 
become thoroughly acquainted with our 
fellow-mortals, the best way is to study 
oneself. Pope put the idea, but only as a 
distinction between probing nature and 
inquiring into one's own heart But one's 
own nature does, to a certain extent, seem 
a reflection of other people's. If I study 
my own heart thoroughly it teaches me a 
great deal about my fellows. I suppose 
that thought prompted Averroes to his 
philosophy. Well now, how is it that when 
my heart is so true and pure and faithful, 
in regard to you, my Clytie, that looking 
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into it, I seem to read there the impurity 
of Phil Ransford's ? Beware of him ! My 
whole nature joins in pronouncing him a 
villain. And why ? Is jealousy the cause 
of it ? I cannot say, 

" * Oh 1 jealousy, thou bane of pleasing friendship, 
Thou worst invader of our tender bosoms, 
How does thy rancour poison all our softness, 
And turn our gentle natures into bitterness !' 

True, true ! But I shall never be jealous 
of you, my sweet Clytie ; and if there be 
any truth in this idle rumour that old 
Waller intends to shut out the light here 
in Dunelm, why I will at once sue thee at 
thy feet to be my wife, and ask thy grand- 
father to let thee stay." 

The sunlight which had been obscured 
by a passing cloud fell full and golden 
upon Clytie's head. 

" I accept the omen," said Tom, " happy 
is the bride that the sun shines on. I shall 
propose for thee at once. They think 
Ransford is the favourite, do they! He is 
a scoundrel and a coward. He is cer- 
tainly not a gentleman ; he neither kept 
his appointment, nor explained his absence. 
Why did he not com^, I wonder ? Let 
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me see, it was last Sunday night when he 
said we must have a serious conversation. 
I fixed Monday for it ; he never came. 
What else could Mrs. Wilding have told 
me if she had liked ."^ Pooh, I do not 
care ; I will not listen to tales, my Clytie. 
But you shall listen to me, my darling — 
you must ; life is nothing without you ; 
take me for thy love, and thou shalt never 
have cause to doubt me. 

" * They say, base men being in love, have then 
A nobility in their natures more 
Than is native to them.' 

But he is not in love ; he only desires to 
add another to what he calls his conquests. 
Love is full of self-denial ; it takes no count 
of wealth, nor time, nor place ; it is lowly 
and gentle, meek and confiding ; yet brave 
as lions are, and will not be restrained." 

Tom Mayfield smoked and mused — 
smoked and talked to the Parian bust; 
while Clytie herself was sitting at her 
grandfather's knee, listening to the sad 
story of her mother's life and being warned 
against Phil Ransford. She had had a 
miserable time since that unhappy meeting 
on the terrace. Her grandfather had 
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watched her every movement The ser- 
vant was also a spy upon her. She had 
not been outside the house alone. On 
this anniversary of her mothers death, 
Luke Waller had coloured the well-known 
story with the deepest shadows, and talked 
to his trembling grandchild as if she were 
indeed on the brink of ruin, if she had not 
already fallen. This not only hurt the 
girl, but offended her ; it bruised her heart 
and wounded her pride ; it made her tears 
hot and scalding, it seared her better na- 
ture, it degraded and humiliated her ; she 
felt that her grandfather would no longer 
believe in her. And he, poor old man, in 
his remembrance of the past, exaggerated 
the incident which had brought such 
misery upon the house, and felt all the 
wretchedness of a calamity which only 
existed in his imagination. Phil Ransford 
was in London. The season was in full 
swing, and it was therefore necessary that 
he should air himself in the Row. He 
had written a letter of explanation to Mr. 
Waller ; and had contrived to get a letter 
into the hands of Clytie, in spite of all her 
grandfather's vigilance* 




CHAPTER VIL 

BEHIND THE SUNSHINE AND BENEATH THE 

FLOWERS. 

T was not until some weeks after 
the unfortunate meeting between 
Luke Waller and Phil Ransford 
in the summer-house that Clytie 
regained anything like the accustomed con- 
fidence of her grandfather. She had led a 
miserable life with the old man during this 
interval. He had watched her with a 
jealous care that had become almost un- 
bearable. 

One bright June morning, however, 
Clytie resolved to sue for freedom, and 
at the same time, in her own weak way, 
she made up her mind to be worthy 
of it 

" I wish to go out this morning, grand- 
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father," she said, " to take a walk alone as 
I used to do." 

" Yes," said the old man, looking at her 
inquiringly. 

•' You must trust me, dear ; my life will 
be a burden to me if you do not," said the 
girl, with a firmness of manner that 
seemed strange and foreign to her 
nature. 

" Trust you, my dear ? Would to God 
I could!" exclaimed Luke, raising his 
eyes, and shaking his head with a solemn 
doubtfulness. 

" You may, dear — you may,^' said the 
girl. " Do trust me 1 It is such a lovely 
morning. I should like to go and gather 
some flowers, and have a long walk. It 
will do me good." 

" I will go with you," said Luke. 

" No, not now. It is the common talk 
of the city that I am not allowed to go out 
alone ; that either you or cook must 
always be with me." 

" Who says so ?" 

" I believe it is common gossip." 

** How do you know ?" 

" I only surmise ; but, of course, if you 
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trust cook in preference to your own 
grandchild, she is sure to talk." 

"You have heard nothing positively, 
then ?" 

" No ; but you know what Dunelm is. 
We are like gold-fish in a bowl ; everybody 
can see each other." 

"You wish to go for a walk alone to 
show that I trust you ?" 

" Yes, dear ; and because it is such a 
lovely morning." 

"You may go." 

" Oh, thank you, dear !" exclaimed the 
girl, flinging her arms round her grand- 
father's neck and kissing him. 

" But if you deceive me again, Mary, I 
will believe you no more. Oh, my darling, 
if you only knew how it wrings my heart 
to speak to you in this cold, suspicious 
way! Be true to your poor old grand- 
father." 

" I will, I will," said the girl, kissing him 
again, and leaving the room to put her 
bonnet on her head, and the diamond 
necklace into her pocket. 

The moment she had left the house, Mr. 
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Waller's servant entered the room quickly 
and without ceremony. 

*' My young lady's took something out 
of her drawer and put it in her pocket." 

" Go away — ^go away," said the old man, 
raising his hands to prevent her from say- 
ing any more. 

" Well, you forced me to promise as I'd 
tell you everything, so you can do as you 
likes, that's all. If I was you I should fol- 
low my young lady." 

" Curse you, go ! and I give you warn - 
ing to leave in a month. I'm tired of you. 
Half the mischief that is done .comes 
through you." 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear !" burst out the 
young woman, commencing to cry ; ** and 
now you blames me for coming to tell you 
as Mr. Ransford was in the summer-house 
— oh, dear!" 

" There, that will do. Go away, I tell 
you." 

When he was once more alone, Luke 
shuffled irresolutely about the room, and 
finally put on his hat and sauntered into 
the Bailey. 
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Clytie had gone out with the full inten- 
tion of being in every way worthy of her 
freedom, and her first thought towards it 
was to get rid of the jewels which she had 
many times been on the point of flinging 
into the Wear. She had not replied to 
Phil's letters, though' she had been tempted 
once or twice to do so ; and even now she 
acknowledged to herself that it would be 
far better to be Mrs. Ransford, without 
caring very much for her husband, than to 
live the life she was living at Dunelm. 
However, it seemed to her that the dia- 
mond necklace had caused all her trouble, 
and she was in continual fear that some 
day her grandfather might ask for the keys 
of her drawers and discover it She was 
therefore determined to get the worry 
of this thing off her mind. Once it had 
occurred to her that she would return the 
gift to Mr. Ransford ; but she did not 
wish to offend him. No, there was no 
other way but to get rid of the string of 
jewels, and this morning there should be 
an end of them. 

As she passed over Prebend's Bridge, 
accustomed as she was to the beauties of 
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the place, she could not help saying to her- 
self that the view before her was very 
lovely. The old Cathedral and Castle 
towered up above her out of a bank of 
giant trees that seemed to be climbing 
after the gray towers which touched the 
sky. The amber leaves of the oak ; deli- 
cate sprays of ash ; the sycamore and the 
maple ; the great hand-screens of chestnut, 
with crowds of white waxen flowers — all 
these made a groundwork for the dreams 
in stone above : the whole looked like a 
bit of glorious imagination in landscape, 
while the murmur of the river falling over 
the mill weir filled the air with an accom- 
paniment of music which seemed to steal 
into Clytie's heart and whisper a gentle 
endorsement of her good resolutions. Oh, 
the dear old city, with its peaceful ways ! 
What a pity that backbiting and scandaliz- 
ing, false pride and uncharitableness, lurked 
in the heart of the dreamy resting-place ! 
Even Clytie, with all the vanity and frivolity 
of her nature, found some such thought as 
this in her mind. It was not clear to her 
what she did think; but if the same 
shadowy idea had been in her grandn. 
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father's mind he would have played it out 
in one of his extempore pieces, and it would 
have meant surprise and sorrow and won- 
der that the Church in this dear old city 
should have set up the unsocial sign of ex- 
clusiveness ; that the man who claimed the 
power and authority of the apostles should 
not have walked meekly and humbly in 
their Master's footsteps. The proudest 
and most arrogant of Dunelm's inhabitants 
were Dunelm's parsons ; but they preached 
humility, meekness, and self-denial to the 
poor every Sunday with professional ear* 
nestness. 

With a silent but sincere prayer for 
guidance and help Clytie looked around 
her upon the exquisite picture. Not a 
soul was in sight, which was in nowise un- 
usual ; you might walk alone for hours in 
the Banks. Taking the little jewel-case 
from her pocket, and without venturing 
upon a parting glance at the contents, lest 
she should be tempted again by their 
sparkling beauty, she dropped Phil Rans« 
ford's present over the bridge into the 
deep water. A circle of eddying waves 
spread round and round the spot until 
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they were broken by the abutments of the 
bridge, and then they scattered themselves 
into groups of wavelets, and went in a 
hurry to tell the sedgy banks what had 
occurred 

Clytie, feeling happier than she had felt 
for months, went on her way rejoicing. 
As she disappeared among the trees on the 
other side of the river old Luke Waller 
came out from the shadow of the fading 
lilacs in the archway and hurried to the 
spot where the girl had been standing. 
He looked over the bridge, and counting 
the balustrades on either side of the spot, 
made a note of them on the back of a 
letter ; he next marked with his pencil the 
coping-stone of the bridge, and then went 
to consult a boatman down the river upon 
the best mode of recovering a small parcel 
which he had accidentally let fall into the 
water. 

Meanwhile, Clytie skipped joyously 
along — down leafy lanes, over rustic stiles, 
across fields, disfigured here and there by 
an occasional coal-pit, and at last entered 
one of the numerous woods which lie out 
in the open country about Dunelm, looking 
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from distant heights like dark soft clumps 
of impenetrable foliage. The perfume of 
early summer flowers filled the air, and the 
dog-rose and wild briony had made bowers 
in which myriads of birds were twittering. 
Clytie was in this fragrant world in a 
moment, already decorating in imagination 
the Hermitage mantel-shelves with bou- 
quets of wild flowers. 

It was quite by accident that Tom May- 
field, who had been to the Observatory 
connected with Dunelm University to see 
the master there on a College question, 
took advantage of the time at his disposal 
' to return to College by a roundabout route. 
Skirting the wood in which Clytie was so 
busily engaged, Tom looked into the leafy 
valley and saw his goddess up to her neck 
in ferns and flowers. He sat upon the 
stile through which the wood was entered 
and watched her. His heart beat wildly ; 
he longed to go and throw himself at her 
feet. He had never seen anything so 
lovely, he thought. She was humming a 
pretty old English song, and making a 
bouquet of roses and honeysuckle. 

Tom felt that it was mean to watch her 
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He took off his College cap and approached 
her. She heard him the moment he moved 
among the brushwood, which lay about 
thickly, with thousands of green spikes of 
grass and wood -sorrel trying to penetrate 
the bossy undergrowth of fern and wild 
briar. 

Clytie screamed a little " Oh !" of sur- 
prise. 

" I beg your pardon," said Tom, " for 
interrupting your charming occupation, but 
I could not resist thie pleasure of speaking 
to you." 

" Pray go away — ^go away this moment," 
said Clytie, gathering up her flowers and 
preparing to beat a hasty retreat, in case 
Mr. Mayfield were obstinate. 

" Why," asked Tom, in amazement, "am 
I so very objectionable to you ?" 

"Oh! no, not that ; but if my grandfather 
should hear that you had spoken to me." 

" Well, surely that would not be a serious 
matter. Miss Waller," said Tom, his eyes 
drinking in the pretty expression of Clytie's 
embarrassment 

"Oh ! it would indeed ; he would be very 
angry ; pray go away." 
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" But if I explain to your grandfather/* 
Tom remonstrated. 

"He will not believe you ; he does not 
even believe me now, Mr. Mayfield," said 
Clytie, dropping her head and sighing, and 
firing Tom with a desire to take her hand 
and rush into a wild confession of his 
love. 

" Not believe you ! Oh, my dear — I 
mean Miss Waller," said Tom. 

" No, not in me," said Clytie ; " but pray 
^o away, Mr. Mayfield." 

"If you insist then I must obey,*' said 
Tom, " but I . think Mr. Waller would 
accept any explanation of our meeting 
which I might give him." 

" Do you think so i^" said Clytie, blush- 
ing at Tom's earnest appealing look. 

"Oh, Miss Waller, if I had only the 
power to say he must listen to me ; if I 
could only win the right to take your hand 
and ask for your confidence " 

" Mr. Mayfield, what do you mean ?" 
Clytie asked, looking him full in the face, 
with a sudden effort at firmness which 
would have done credit to an expert in the 
art of flirtation. 
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" Mean I my dear Miss Waller ; have 
you not seen all along what I mean ? 
Have you not seen that I love you with 
all my heart and soul, that I would die for 
you, that I would esteem it the supremest 
bliss to have the privilege of devoting my 
whole life to you " 

Clytie only thought to herself that Phil 
Ransford had said almost the same thing, 
but with his arm round her waist 

" You do not speak, you do not tell me 
to go away now " 

Tom took her cold hand in his hot grasp 
and knelt at her feet. " May I hope ? 
Will you be mine, will you take me as your 
husband T 

'* Oh, pray get up, Mr. Mayfield," said 
Clytie ; "some one might see you." 

Tom rose to his feet, and, in spite of his 
hot passion, it occurred to him that he had 
looked foolish in the eyes of Clytie. . 

" I'm sure I don't know what to say to 
you, Mr. Mayfield," she said, gathering her 
flowers into a huge bundle, and looking at 
him with a half surprised, half amused 
expression. 

She was thinking how brown Tom's 
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gown was, and how odd he would look 
being married in it 

Tom did not speak. 

" I don't think grandfather would con- 
sent to my being married." 

"And you 1 And you, Miss Waller ?" 
said Tom, his words thick with hot breath. 

" I don't think I love you, sir," she said. 
" There, don't look so woebegone. I am 
very sorry ; but you see I have never 
thought about you in that light." 

Tom's heart sank. He thought it would 
break. 

" No, how could I expect it ?" he said, 
catching at the branch of a tree for sup- 
port 

'* I am sure I am very sorry if I have 
hurt your feelings," she went on, moving 
away as if she were about to leave him 
where he stood. 

" Might I hope that, on consideration," 
stammered Tom, *^ that at some future 
day — that — that — you would try and love 
me as — as your husband ?" 

He would have grovelled at her feet, 
this large-hearted, intellectual young fellow, 
and not have felt de;;raded, if she had only 
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vouchsafed to him one word of encourage- 
ment ; but in presence of her apparent in- 
difference, a feeling, of humiliation took 
possession of him. Hot and sudden tears 
welled out of his eyes with shame and 
sorrow. 

" I will try and think what I can say/^ 
the girl hurriedly replied. " Some one is 
coming — good-bye, Mr. May field." 

She was gone. The time had come ; 
the time was over, and he had said the 
word. The real Clytie had stood before ' 
him, and listened. ' She had confessed that 
she never thought of him. She would try 
and think what she could ^ say in reply. 
Her eyes were cold and steady. The 
baring of his heart to her had not even 
increased her pulse. Her voice never 
faltered. She did not tremble. Her eyes 
fell upon him cold and unchanged, while 
his were filled with unmanly tears. Tom 
wished he were dead. He cried aloud in 
the anguish of his heart. Presently he 
tore off his gown, and dashed into the 
thickest of the wood, startling a cuckoa 
which had been calling to an interloping 
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companion, while Tom was crying and 
cursing his miserable fate. 

It was quite late in the afternoon before 
Tom returned to College. The professors 
had laid down their books for the day. 
Tom wandered through the empty hall, 
with his gown under his arm ; and then 
sought his own rooms, where he was sur- 
prised to find Mr. Luke Waller, and still 
more surprised to learn that the old man 
had been anxiously waiting his return for 
more than an hour. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




AN ALLIANCE AGAINST FATE. 

OW do you do, Mr. Waller?" 
said Tom, putting out his hand 
in a tired and languid way. " I 
am sorry you have been waiting 
so long." 

"Don't mention it," said the old man. 
"You did not expect me, so you cannot 
help my having to wait, sir." 

" Be seated, Mr. Waller," said Tom. 
But Mr. Waller went to the door and 
shut it 

"Would you mind my closing the 
window ?" 

" No, certainly not," said Tom, almost 
too tired to feel or to express any surprise 
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at the singular conduct and manner of his 
visitor. 

" I have something important to say to 
you, Mr. Mayfield — something that I don't 
wish anybody else to hear." 

Tom intimated acquiescence by laying 
down his gown, taking a seat, and preparing 
to listen. 

"First let us have a light, Mr. Wal- 
ler—eh r 

" As you please, sir ; it is getting dark." 

Tom rang the bell, and a servant brought 
in his lamp ready trimmed and lighted. 
The first gleam of it fell upon Clytie. 

The old man pointed to the bust with a 
trembling finger. 

" I have been looking at that," he said. 
^* It is very like my girl — like my cruel 
girl." 

The old man's voice trembled with 
emotion. 

"It is of her that you come to speak 
to me?" said Tom, some of his usual 
earnestness and energy returning. 

" Yes. You have seen her to-day ?" 

" I have." 

" You told her you loved her ?" 
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" I did." 

" Do you think that was quite right ? 
Do you not think, sir, it would have been 
more honourable first to have spoken to 
her grandfather ?" 

" It would have been the most usual 
way ; the most formal and proper perhaps ; 
but love does not always consider the pro^- 
prieties. I should have come to you, sir^ 
had I been secure of Clytie's love ; yes, 
had I been even assured of her respect," 
said Tom, rising from his chair and looking 
straight into the old man's face. 

*' Clytie — who is Clytie?" asked Luke 
Waller, fearing that some new discovery 
was about to break in upon him. 

"That is Clytie," said Tom, pointing 
to the statuette. " I thought it like 
Miss Waller, and the habit of thinking 
of her has grown into my calling her 
Clytie." 

" Yes," said the old man. " Yes ; Clytie 
was a goddess. It is like — it is like. And 
you love my child ?" 

''With all my heart and soul!" replied 
Tom fervently. 

" And you would marry her ?" 
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"To-morrow," said Tom, inspired by 
the searching gaze of the old man. 

" Give me your hand,'' said Mr. Waller. 
" You are my son. You shall be my child's 
husband.'' 

" My dear sir !" exclaimed Tom, seizing 
the old man's hand, his heart beating, his 
face aglow with the shock of a sudden 
happiness. 

" On one condition," said the old man. 

" On any condition," replied Tom. 

" You will not drive me away from her ; 
you will not separate us ; you will try and 
live here in Dunelm as long as I am with 
you. I have not long to stay, sir — not 
long — ^and I have not very much of real 
happiness in this world, — not much — not 
much." 

" Take me, sir, as your son, and I will 
be true to you," said Tom, touched by the 
sorrowful manner of his visitor. 

" But we must save her first," exclaimed 
the old man, as if he were just awaking 
from a dream, "we must save her; you 
will help me. You are to be my son. 
You will be her lawful wedded and honour- 
able husband. I always believed in you, 
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always said you were a man of honour and 
a gentleman." 

" You have always said truly, then," said 
Tom, with manly pride. " What is to be 
done r 

" Nothing of that sort at present," re- 
plied Luke, noticing the defiant, half-piigil- 
istic attitude into which Tom had flung him- 
self when he asked what there was to do. 

" No, sit down, and I will tell you," said 
the old man, ** I will tell you calmly, and 
then we can consult. I would not tell to 
any other living soul what I am about td 
tell you. But it is for her good, for her 
ultimate happiness. You give me your 
word of honour that you will never repeat 
what I am about to confide to your secret 
heart." 

" You may trust me," said Tom. 

" I will ; I do," said the old man. " You 
know Mr. Phil Ransford T 

" I do." 

" Last Monday night, when I was dining 
with the Dean, he scaled the Hermitage 
wall from the river, and" 

" On Monday night, at about eight T 

" Yes ; did you know of it ?" 
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" No ; but he had an appointment to 
meet me here at that time, and he never 
came." . . 

" He met her, he met my dear child ; 
made signals to her on the other side of the 
river, and then came over; and she saw 
him and talked to him in the summer-house. 
I have a trusty servant ; she fetched me 
from the Dean's. I encountered the ruffian 
on the spot." 

Tom clenched his fist and looked at his 
favourite figure. 

" It is only to-day that I had really for- 
given her. She went out to walk this 
morning. A strange instinct induced me 
to follow her. I saw her fling something 
into the river by the bridge. I succeeded 
in recovering it. When she came home I 
showed it to her, and asked for an explana- 
tion. It was a case of jewels, valuable 
jewels, given to her by Ransford." 

"Yes — ^and she flung them into the river!" 
said Tom, as if he thought that was quite 
enough to atone for the sin of receiving 
them. 

" She confessed all," said the old man ; 
" confessed that Ransford had written letters 
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to her ; that he had met her once by ap- 
pointment in the Banks." 

" On the other side of the river, a 
fortnight ago, in the afternoon, in the 
Cathedral meadows," said Tom. 

" Yes ; how do you know ?" asked Luke 
Waller, half suspiciously. 

" I saw her from the Observatory." 

"You were at the Observatory this 
morning ?" 

" Yes." 

" You found my girl gathering flowers ?" 

'^ Yes." 

" You proposed to her, as a gentleman 
would, and with the intention of asking my 
consent to your marriage T 

•" I did." 

^' What did she say T 

" She looked more than she said," re- 
plied Tom ; " she does not care for me ; it 
would be cowardly for me to press myself 
upon her even with your aid, my dear sir ; 
even at your wish." 

"Well, well," said the old man, "you 
would save her, you would do anything in 
.the world to contribute to her happiness." 

" Try me, prove me," said Tom. 
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** This man Ransford, he has infatuated 
her ; he has told her of the glories of Lon- 
don life, he has fired her with the ambition 
of her mother, he has set her against Dun- 
elm, he has dared to propose that he should 
take her to London." 

" Has she told you this V 
" Yes, yes, on her knees ; I made her 
tell me all. She dared to say she had not 
done wrong. She dared to tell me that she 
had made up for her folly by flinging those 
damning things into the river, that Rans- 
ford had done nothing improper that she 
could see. Men would fall in love, and she 
could not help it ; she thought Dunelm very 
dull ; and last of all, she vowed I did not 
love her. Oh, Mr. Mayfield, if she could 
only read this poor broken heart of mine ! 
Oh, my God, what shall I do if anything 
should happen to part us, to separate us in 
the way I fear T 

The old man buried his face in his hands. 
He had flung the jewel-case all ragged and 
damp upon the table. Tom gathered up 
the necklet and restored it to the case. 

" I fear you have been hard upon your 
granddaughter, Mr. Waller; she is but a 
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girl, and all Dunelm is in love with her. I 
really do not think she has done anything 
so very outrageous. These jewels irritate 
you ; let me keep them for you. We must 
ask Ransford for an explanation, not Miss 
Waller. Go home and comfort her. You 
have been hasty with her, because you love 
her ; but that is not the way/' 

Luke Waller got up and shuffled across 
the room for his hat He was utterly 
broken down. He tottered as he walked, 
and looked appealingly to Tom for help, 
physical and moral. 

" I will walk with you as far as the Her- 
mitage," said Tom; "you will be better 
soon; affairs are not half so bad as you 
think they are." 

" You did not know her mother, sir," 
said Luke, allowing himself to be led to the 
door; she is the very image of her poor 
dead mother. So beautiful, so wilful, so 
unfortunate at the last." 

Then with sudden energy the old man 
stood alone, and exclaiming ** We must save 
her !" walked out into the hall, followed by 
Tom. 

" How did she receive the letters ?" Tom 
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asked, when they were walking together 
down the Bailey. 

" That is the only thing she declines to 
tell me, because it might compromise a per- 
son who is no way to blame," said the old 
man. "She says she ought not to have 
allowed this person to give her the letters, 
and she insists upon taking all the discredit 
of the matter upon herself." 

" Generous girl !" exclaimed Tom. " And 
what is it you fear from Phil Ransford T 

" Have you so little understood me,'* 
said the old man, "that you ask such a 
question ?" 

" I should like to knoA** all you think." 

" Do you remember that girl of the ver- 
ger s going away, and how the poor old 
fellow died through it ?'* 

" Yes." 

" And do you remember how Ransford 
was associated in that affair ?" 

" Yes ; but he explained the matter, and 
Dunelm accepted his explanation." 

" I know, I know," said the old man, 
impatiently. "This Ransford is a black 
scoundrel ; it is written in his face, in deep 
lines that I can read as a book. I know 
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the class of man. He is a villain, and, 
what is worse, a rich villain." 

They were at the door of the Hermitage. 

" One word before we part," said Tom. 
*' Did Miss Waller — did she say she loved 
this fellow ?" 

" No," said the old man, promptly. 

" Thank God !" exclaimed Tom. " There 
is some hope in that" 

" Will you come in ?" asked the old man. 

" No, no, thank you. Be good to her, 
be kind, my friend ! Good-night. I will 
see you to-morrow." 

" God bless you, my son ! Good-night," 
said the old man, and Tom stood alone in 
the street 

" I know who has carried the tetters," he 
said to himself. " I will go to him straight" 
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LYTIE, Clyde," said Tom, se- 
veral hours after we left him 
at the door of the Hermitage, 
"you puzzle me." 
He was sitting in his little room over the 
old gateway, and addressing the statuette. 
It was midnight, and the household was 
abed. All Dunelm was abed, for that mat- 
ter, except a few topers at the ** Three 
Tuns or ** The County," where the Town 
Council in mufti discussed the condition of 
the streets over frequent glasses of whisky 
punchi If these genial citizens had only 
known that they were on the threshold of 
a new scandal, how soon sanitary science 
would have given way to moral reflections. 
"When I left your grandfather I went 
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straight to Tomkins, who blows the organ. 
Do you wince ? No. The same sadly- 
sweet smile that possesses me always." 

Tom lighted his pipe, put on his slippers, 
and rocked himself to and fro, looking all 
the time at Clytie. 

" I said, * Tomkins, I have come to ask 
you on what' day you gave that last letter 
from Mr. Philip Ransfprd to Miss Waller.' 
He turned red in the face. I said, ' It is 
no good to deny your office, no good to 
prevaricate ; I know all about it' ' Then> 
sir,' he replied, * it is no good, as you say.' 
' Very well,' I said, * if you will act strictly 
under my orders, I will keep your secret, 
and pay you better than Ransford.' ' I 
know you are a gentleman,* said Tomkins, 
* and would not wish me to do anything as 
was not right, and so I accept your offer.* 
' Diplomatic and clever, that,' I said. ' Tom- 
kins, you are a sneak and a scoundrel.' He 
jumped up and doubled his fist * Sit down,' 
I said, ' or I will have you discharged from 
your situation, and you will get neither Phil 
Ransford's money nor mine ; as it is, you 
will have both ; is it a bargain ?' ' It is,' 
he said, 'but you must not say I am a 
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scoundrel.' ' Very well/ I said, * I don't 
want to repeat the epithet. Now to 
business.' " 

" I think I must turn your face away 
during this conversation," he said, taking 
up the bust gently, and reversing it. " Oh, 
Clytie, Clytie, if I had only met you before 
you had seen this Ransford, and been fortu- 
nate enough to have won your heart !" 

Tom smoked and sighed. 

" * Now to business/ I said. ' You were 
at the Hermitage to-day ?' This was a 
random shot. * I was,' he said. ' Well ?' I 
replied. ' I see you know everything,' he 
said, ' and it's no good deceiving you.' * You 
are right there, Tomkins,' I said. * Well, 
Miss Waller gave me this letter.' You 
could have knocked me down with a feather, 
as Mrs. Wilding would say, but I kept my 
countenance. * Yes,' I said, ' for Mr. Rans- 
ford ! let me see it.' There it was, Clytie, 
in your own dear hand evidently. Oh, the 
rage of jealousy and love that filled my 
heart ! I could have fallen upon Ransford's 
messenger and strangled him on the spot I 
For a moment I thought I Would open 
your letter. Only for a moment ; but Love 
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kept me pure from the baseness which 
Jealousy suggested. ' Yes/ I said as calmly 
as I could, ' why have you not delivered 
this T ' He was out, and it's a long way to 
the Hill, so I thought I'd go up in the 
morning/ ' Very good,' I said ; ' you will 
bring his reply to me/ ' Yes, sir,' he said ; 

*and about the remuneration, and' He 

went stammering on. I stopped him. 
* Here are two sovereigns for you,' I said, 
'and you may rely on my keeping your 
secret' ' As I said before, you are a gen- 
tleman, sir, and I trust you ;' and so we 
parted, the infernal rascal to go to church 
and stand there with that sublime music in 
his ear, and yet to sell his master's daughter, 
and all his peace and happiness, for gold I 
Tomkins, thou hast no music in thy soul ; 
thou art simply a vulgar blackguard ; but 
Ransford, I am on thy track ! By the Lord, 
big as thou art, thou shalt find a match in 
Tom Mavfield !" 

The young student laid down his pipe^ 
and paced up and down the room. Then 
turning to the statuette, he said, 

" There, Clytie, no more boasting ! If 
he meant you well, if it were for your own 
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happiness that he should be the accepted 
suitor, and he married you, why, Tom May- 
field would simply say * Yes,' and bear it. 
But if your grandfather's suspicions are 
justified, you must be protected against 
this wolf, whose sheep's clothing has de- 
ceived your unpractised eye. As for me I 
am lost I feel that you do not care for 
me at all ; love is out of the question, and 
I am too proud to take you without it ; but 
oh, if there is anything I could do to win 
your love, then I should be the happiest of 
all men. Yet mine is not heroic love — it is 
nuptial love ; the love which old Burton 
describes as warm and sincere, the steady 
affection of a virtuous heart, seeking its 
happiness in that high and honourable 
union which was appointed by God in 
Paradise." 

Tom sat and smoked and gazed at the 
figure. He felt somehow that his suit 
was hopeless. What was the good of old 
Waller's word ? The old man could not 
give away his child ; and he could not 
make her love him if her heart was not 
in It Yet the fascination of the girl was 
upon him as strong as fate. He sat and 
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smoked and gazed, and in a vague way 
seemed to be meeting his destiny and 
going forth with it. The chimes of mid- 
night awakened the solitary echoes of the 
city, and still he sat there thinking of him- 
self and Clytie, and of Grandfather Waller 
and Phil Ransford. Once it came into his 
mind that it had been well for him if he 
had never seen any of them, and his 
memory wandered back to the days of his 
boyhood. He saw himself happy and free, 
and contented, and heard his mother's soft 
voice. If he had not been a strong- 
minded fellow apart from this question of 
love, he would probably have taken to 
his bed and had an attack of brain fever. 
But he was too strong for that. He 
smoked until it was nearly daylight, and 
then went to bed and slept from sheer ex- 
haustion. 
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FIRE. 




H E next day was Tuesday. Tom- 
kins brought Tom Mayfield the 
letter which Phil Ransford had 
given him to carry to Miss Waller. 
He read it, sealed it up again, and gave it 
to the traitorous messenger for delivery. 
It ran as follows : — 

" My Dearest, — . 

" Your letter pained me much, on ac- 
count of my feeling that I had been the 
tause of your trouble and distress. But 
you must not drive me from you, or I will 
follow the necklace which you so cruelly 
flung into the river, though how could you 
be so careless as not to have done it at 
night instead of when it was day and people 
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about ? No, you must not tell me not to 
come any more, and especially when you 
are so miserable and unhappy; for your 
grandfather is sure now to treat you with 
the greatest severity, locking you up, and 
watching you. Break the humble and de- 
grading chain that binds you, and come with 
me to the great city, where your beauty and 
your genius will be acknowledged, and 
where you . can satisfy your ambition. I 
can give you introductions to the leading 
managers of the London theatres, and get 
you an engagement at once, and you would 
soon be a great star, and then your grand- 
father and everybody would forgive you, 
and I should worship you more than even 
I do now. Take back your cruel words. 
You do not mean what you say, or, if so^ 
you will kill me, I lov.e you so very deeply^ 
and would marry you in Dunelm to-morrow, 
if my father would consent ; but at present 
he is firm against it, though if we went to 
London and were married, and you became 
a great actress, I know he would forgive 
me, as your grandfather would you, and all 
would be happy. Now, here is a plan. I 
have arranged everything to carry it out if 
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you consent. To-morrow, Tuesday night, 
at twelve o'clock, I will have a carriage at 
the North Road, ready to drive to Hinckley, 
where we can catch the mail train for Lon- 
don. When you get there you can go to 
your own hotel, where I have taken rooms 
for you, and I will go to mine, as, of course, 
it would not do to stay in the same house 
together until we had arranged for the mar- 
riage ; or if you would not consent to that, 
thinking you are still too young, then I 
could take you to the managers I spoke of, 
and you could get your engagement and 
astonish Dunelm by your success. But all 
this I leave to you, my own dear, dear girl, 
only do take this opportunity of getting out 
of this dull stupid place, where life is misery 
to one of your beauty and talents and 
generous heart, my own dear Mary. If 
you consent, put a pot of your favourite 
flowers out at the front room window at 
about ten o'clock, just before bedtime, and 
I will be on the watch for the dear signal, 
and then at a quarter to twelve I will be 
outside the house waiting to conduct you 
to the carriage. You need not bring any- 
thing with you, only your dear good self, 
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for you can easily send for your things 
after, and there are lots of splendid shops 
in London where you can get all you want ; 
and money, you know, dear, is no object to 
one who loves you as dearly as I do. Some 
lovers are troubled because they have not 
money ; our only bother will be that we 
have so much. So do not think of bring- 
ing anything, only come with your own 
lovely eyes and sweet lips, and believe me 
that I will always be true to you and love 
you. 

" I remain your fond and devoted 

" Phil. 

" P.S. — For fear it should be found, burn 
this letter, as you have all my others ; 
though I cannot find it in my heart to 
commit to the flames that first dear token 

« 

which you sent me." 

" Oh, the hollow, self-condemned scoun- 
drel !" exclaimed Tom, when the messenger 
had departed. " My dear Clytie, I would 
not for worlds have opened another person's 
letter ; but a plot like this justifies all kinds 
of counter-plotting. The police lay plans 
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for seizing the correspondence of thieves 
and murderers, that they may take them in 
the toils. I simply lie in wait that I may 
save you, my poor deluded one. Your 
grandfather was right in his suspicions. O 
my Clytie, is it possible that you can care 
for this hulking villain ? Is it possible that 
you will not discover the serpent lurking 
beneath those very artificial flowers in his 
bungling and ill-written letter ? Can it be 
that you will not detect in the advances of 
this would-be Apollo the ruffian strides of 
Amyntor? I will never believe that he 
has warrant for writing to you thus. You 
had evidently written, telling him not to 
pester you further ; telling him that you 
had flung his trash into the river ; that you 
did not wish to see him again. By all that 
is good and holy, if it is not so, I am the 
most wretched of mortals !" 

Tom was in a feverish state of excite- 
ment all day. He did little or no work in 
College ; in his own rooms he did nothing 
but walk to and fro and talk to Clytie, until 
Mrs. Wilding thought he must have lost 
his senses. In the evening he met Luke 
Waller, but he told him nothing. He 
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would not compromise the girl if he could 
help it, but he would save her. Had it 
not been for a selfish desire to test her, he 
would have seen her and warned her ; but 
he wanted to know if she were sufficiently 
indifferent to him, after what had occurred, 
to consider, much more to accept, the 
daring and dastardly overtures of Phil 
Ransford. Would she spurn the scoundrel, 
or was it possible that he would be success- 
ful ? Tom resolved to wait and watch for 
the signal. He could think of nothing 
else, and his plans went no farther. If it 
were possible that the proposed assigna- 
tion should be kept, he would prevent the 
final catastrophe ; but beyond that his 
thoughts did not go. Mr. Waller was not 
communicative. He said Mary had sol- 
emnly given him her word that she would 
not distress him again ; that she had assured 
him on her knees, by the memory of her 
mother, of her faith, and love, and duty. 

" And, by my soul, I believe her !" ex- 
claimed Tom Mayfield ; ** if the truth is 
not in that dear face, then all the world is 
false." 

" Yes, yes," said the old man ; *' give me 
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your hand, Mr. Mayfield. If it is not so, 
I would rather see her dead at my feet 
than living ever so lovely a lie. Some- 
times I think my head is turned about her. 
When I have discovered her in a piece of 
-deception — ah, I have, sir, I have — I feel 
as if all the furies possessed me. I could 
kill her, I could wipe her out of my 
thoughts, blot her out of my life for ever." 

" My dear Mr. Waller !" exclaimed Tom, 
taking him by the arm, "you must not 
give way to these fits of passion." 

" I know, I know," said the old man ; 
" if it were not for that old organ, my only 
true sympathetic friend, God bless it, I 
think I should go mad. Let us go in, let 
us go in." 

They were on the threshold of St. 
Bride's. The old man opened the church 
door. Tbm followed him mechanically. 
It was twilight. The white tablets and 
sculptured busts on the walls seemed to 
retreat into a misty darkness. Rays of 
coloured light fell here and there* The 
old man's footsteps made a hollow echoing 
sound as he ascended the organ loft. 
Tom crept after him. 
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** An empty church is something like an 
empty theatre, only cleaner, cleaner," said 
the old man, fumbling with his key in the 
organ lock. 

" Is it ?" said Tom. " I should have 
thought that the comparison did not hold 
at all." 

Voices all over the church seemed to re- 
peat Tom's words. 

*' There are no echoes ; the scenery 
keeps echo down ; and as I said, cleaner, 
cleaner in every sense." 

" Yes ?" said Tom, inquiringly. 

"Hell traps, painted glories, temples of 
the devil ! But oh ! how my soul wanders 
back to the theatre, with its dirty daylight, 
and its glorious warmth of life and colour 
at night. And my love, my child, I see 
her poor dear face, and " 

The old man's hands wandered over the 
keyboard. Tom went silently to the 
blower and started the organist's reverie. 
The player was inspired by past memories 
and future hopes. There was joy, love, 
revenge, passion, hate, defiance, tears, de- 
spair, in the weeping, wailing, threatening, 
soft, loud, rushing harmonies which fol- 
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lowed the old man's fingers. Tom May- 
field saw Clytie through all the cadences of 
the harmonious maze, and was racked with 
doubt, buoyed up with hope, and crushed 
with despair, just as the music seemed to 
fit his varied moods. 

Phil Ransford passed the church while 
the organ was pealing. He stood for a 
moment to listen, and then passed on, the 
evil genius of the hour. 

Did some electrical shock of antipathy 
touch the wrought up sensibility of the old 
man ? He rose suddenly as Phil went on 
his way. 

" I must go now," he said. " Thank 
you, Mr. Mayfield, I must go to her ; she 
is alone. We will save her, my dear sir, 
will we not ?" 

"May God help us !" said Tom, sol- 
emnly, following the organist down the 
sounding aisle, where the shadows had 
fallen thick and sombre. 

" Good-night," said Luke Waller, hur- 
riedly, locking the church door. " Good- 
night;" and the next moment he was 
hurrying over the road to the Hermitage, 
VOL. I. 8 
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which the sun had left in a cold twilight 
solitude. 

Tom walked in the Banks, up to the Ob- 
servatory, through the Cathedral meadows, 
and back again. His thoughts were in a 
strange whirl. He tried to walk ahead of 
them. Presently the Cathedral bell, which 
had rung the curfew of old, pealed out the 
ancient message to the new people. It 
was nine o'clock, and almost dark. Tom 
stood on " Prebend's Bridge," almost on 
the very spot where Clytie had halted in 
the sunshine to fling • Phil Ransford's pre- 
sent into the river. While he stood there 
he saw a figure pass along the Banks on 
the other side. Tom followed it, keeping 
in the shadow of the trees. He saw pre- 
sently that his suspicions were correct : it 
was Phil Ransford. Tom pulled up sud- 
denly and held a council of war with him- 
self. The result was that he went straight 
to his rooms, laid aside his college gown 
and cap, put on a hat, took up a heavy 
stick, and came forth again. It had oc- 
curred to him that Phil Ransford was a 
big, heavy fellow, and that it required a 
stick to make the odds even, despite the 
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old maxim that he is thrice armed who has 
his quarrel just. He strode out for the 
North Road, his teeth clenched, his mind 
in a tempest of rage. In less than a quar- 
ter of an hour he was on the highway. 
He lingered for a few minutes beyond the 
toll-gate, and a carriage passed him while 
he stood there. He did not wait to satisfy 
himself, but concluded that this was Rans- 
ford's vehicle, though it was not ; for Phil 
had planted his carriage in a by-lane, out 
of the general view. Clytie's daring ad- 
mirer was fully prepared to act upon his 
letter, in the event of the signal being 
given, and he had made up his mind that 
Clytie would not hesitate when the time 
came. 

At a quarter to ten Phil Ransford was 
calmly watching the Hermitage window. 
He was stationed within the gateway of 
St. Bride's Churchyard. Tom held him in 
surveillance, and saw the window too from 
the darker portal of the church porch itself. 
The minutes went hurrying on, but the 
beating of Tom's heart was faster than the 
clock. It was a supreme moment in his 
life when the dreaded hour quivered in the 
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Steeple, and the warning chimes began. 
He felt that he would pledge his very soul 
if such a sacrifice would ensure Ransford's 
disappointment. He clutched his sticky 
and held his breath, and watched the win- 
dow. At last Time brought up the fatal 
moment— big" with fate, but calm and quiet> 
as if nothing depended upon it. The faith- 
ful clock struck the first note, and the win- 
dow was immovable; the Venetian blind 
remained closed, the subdued light was un- 
changed. 

One, two, three, four, the clock went on,, 
and Tom thanked God between his teeth ; 
and his breath came hot and thick with 
hope and fear and thankfulness. 

Phil Ransford stood calmly in the deep- 
ening shadow of the gateway. 

Five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten ! The 
dreaded hour had come and gone. Tom 
May field breathed freely. He shook him- 
self like a dog after a bath, and felt that he 
was a coward that he had doubted Clytie 
for a moment. 

But Ransford still stood there in the 
shadow watching and waiting. 

** I will go and tax him with his infamy,'* 
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Tom said to himself, and he was on the 
point of acting upon the thought when the 
window blind moved. Phil's head was 
bent forward with suddeh expectation. 
The blind was drawn slightly, just suffi- 
cient to admit of the window being lifted. 
Tom Mayfield's heart stood still. The 
window was raised. A jar of flowers was 
placed outside. Tom grasped the hard 
porch to support himself. A second pot 
of flowers followed, a jar crowded with 
blossoms, which for a moment gleamed in 
the light, and then window and curtains 
were closed. 

Phil Ransford quietly disappeared, and 
Tom stood listening to the sound of his 
footsteps, as his cruel rival walked along 
the Bailey, probably to put some final 
touches to his diabolical scheme before 
midnight. Tom was stupefied. The 
shock which he had suffered was . all the 
more intense coming at last so unex- 
pectedly, when all danger seemed to be 
over. Nearly half an hour had passed be- 
fore he left his hiding-place. 

What should he do ? He sauntered 
home to the old College Gateway. His 
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lamp was lighted. Its warm rays fell upon 
the white figure. Tom shuddered, and 
taking it by the neck flung it under the 
grate. It had only lain there a few 
minutes, chipped and bruised, when he 
picked it up and wiped the dust from it 
with his handkerchief, and replaced it on 
the mantelshelf. Then he sighed as if his 
heart were broken. 

" O Clytie," he said in a whisper, '* Cly- 
tie, Clytie, you have killed me." 

The tears welled into his eyes. He 
laid his head upon the table and sobbed. 

*•* There ! it is over," he said presently. 
" I am not the first fool who has been 
trampled down and ruined by a woman. 
Ruined ! Yes, my life is over I" 

The face of the student was a picture of 
despair and resignation ; half passionate, 
half scornful. The clear gray eyes were 
wet with tears. It was a noble face, full 
of a calm intellectual beauty. A firm, 
well-shaped mouth, a delicate nose, lackipg 
strength, perhaps, but not sensibility, a 
well-cut chin, with a light brown pointed 
beard. It was the sort of face that would 
have done for a study of Faust in the first 
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bud of his renewed youth, and with the 
sorrow of his crime come too early into his 
eyes. 

" I must warn the old man/' he said ; 
" but how ? Better let him make his own 
discovery. Shall I lie in wait for the thief, 
and warn him } No, that would be folly. 
O Clytie ! Thou art indeed a cruel, heart- 
less, miserable creature ! Poor old Waller. 
My God, what a sorrow is coming upon us 
all ! And how to avert it } There is no 
way ; for who can change a woman's heart, 
who alter her fancy, who say to her ' Go 
this way ' when she has set her mind upon 
another ? I wonder that I do not wish to 
kill this man now. I seemed to thirst for 
his life when I saw him there. Now I 
care no more about him. She loves him ; 
let her have him. O my God, that I can 
say so ! The end has indeed come." 

Then all suddenly Tom's disappoint- 
ment entered another phase. He strode 
about the room, muttering and threatening. 

" What a tame, cowardly ass I am !" he 
exclaimed, standing in front of the soiled 
figure. " So, my lady, thou perjured 
traitress, thou wilt deceive thy poor old 
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grandfather! Miserable woman. No, no, 
I will have a hand in this. I will snatch 
thee from his arms, and spurn thee in his 
presence. He shall not carry thee off to- 
night, at all events. That crime shall 
have postponement, come what come may." 

He buttoned his coat ; then took up his 
stick, and laid it down again contemptu- 
ously. 

"No, Tom, you want no stick, your 
cause is bludgeon enough in itself, and 
hate will give you strength." 

He turned out his lamp and left the 
house, which was all quiet ; the Dun- 
elmites went to bed early. It was half- 
past eleven when he found himself stand- 
ing opposite to the Hermitage. He heard 
the watchman's footsteps half a mile away, 
and knew that this portion of the nightly 
beat would not be traversed again for an 
hour. 

There was not only a light in the first 
floor window of the Hermitage, but a 
candle was burning in the room above. 
While he was wondering what this meant, 
the lights disappeared one after the other, 
and Phil Ransford's shadow fell upon the 
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pavement. The truth is the Wallers were 
up later than usual. Clytie had com- 
plained of faintness during the evening, 
and had been low-spirited and dull. Old 
Waller had suffered some remorse on ac- 
count of his treatment of his grandchild, 
and had kept her up talking of old days, 
and painting pleasant pictures of a holiday 
he intended for her in the autumn. At 
length they had said good-night to each 
other, and the old man was just going to 
bed, when Tom saw the lights put out, 
and Phil Ransford come creeping along 
the Bailey with the cringing gait of a vul- 
gar thief 

Phil looked up and down the street. 
The moon gave him a long dark shadow 
for a companion, but he saw no other mov- 
ing thing about. Tom had crouched be- 
hind the church gates, trembling with rage 
and hatred ; he had almost bitten his lip 
through in trying to keep himself still, and 
his hands were clutched with a fierce reso- 
lution. 

The midnight robber hovered about the 
Hermitage, and then stealthily listened at 
the door. Tom crept over the road 
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crouching like a tiger, until he had reached 
the kerb-stone, and then he sprang upon 
Ransford with a shriek of hate. 

" You infernal villain !" he yelled, leaping 
at his throat and hanging there for a 
moment. Then tightening his hold with 
the left hand, he released his right and 
dashed his fist in Phil's face — once, twice, 
thrice, with the rapidity of a pugilist. 

" Damn you !" he screamed again and 
again. Phil staggered against the door, 
all too surprised and stunned to offer any 
defence, while Tom rained blows and 
curses upon him with the ferocity of a 
fiend. 

In the midst of the struggle the Hermit- 
age door opened, and Phil Ransford fell 
into the passage, bleeding and insensible,, 
in presence of the terrified household. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ASHES. 




I VE o'clock in the morning. Bright^ 
dewy, glowing summer. The 
smell of new-mown hay comes 
from the fields outside Dunelm. 
Everything is fresh and beautiful. The 
birds are singing everywhere. Up in the 
Cathedral tower the rooks are calling to 
each other. In the Hermitage garden 
blackbirds are hopping about among the 
old-fashioned flowers. The showy jay darts 
hither and thither. 

Broods of young birds are flying about in 
the meadows. June is just merging, green 
and radiant, into July, the loveliest month 
of all the year in this northern land. 
Arcadia might borrow the tints and sun- 
shine of this summer-time of Dunelm. 
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That wood where Tom Mayfield proposed 
to Clytie, it was a paradise at five o'clock 
in the morning. 

How still it is ! How supremely beauti- 
ful ! As if last night's brawl had never 
occurred. As if Tom Mayfield had not 
lain down for ever all purpose and ambition 
in life. As if Mr. Philip Ransford were not 
lying at the Hill bruised and cut and cha- 
grined beyond repair. As if old Waller 
were not lying asleep, worn out with abus- 
ing the girl who is standing by his side 
pale and wild with fear, remorse, and indig- 
nation. As if there were no possibility of 
that sad look of hers, as she bends over the 
old man, being her last. As if she had not 
resolved to leave the Hermitage for ever ! 

Oh, the cruel sun, to come streaming in 
upon that scene of desolation ! 

*' You will cast me forth to-day," said the 
girl, looking at the unconscious old man ; 
" I am cruel, faithless, a curse upon you, a 
blight ; I am to be driven out, and Dunelm 
shall point at me with scorn! I do not 
think you meant all you said, but I am sick 
of it all — sick — weary. I must go, and \ 
will go, Heaven help me !" 
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The old man was lying on the sofa in 
the room which was dining and drawing- 
room and library all in one at the Hermit- 
age. It was the snuggest and prettiest of 
rooms. Papered with a. light sea-green 
paper, it was furnished in walnut, and car- 
peted with a dark crimson piece of Brussels. 
The door was oak, the skirting board round 
the room was oak, the mantelpiece was 
black marble ; the window was draped with 
lace curtains, and a basket of flowers stood 
in the recess of the window. At one end 
of the room was a well-filled bookcase ; at 
the other, Clytie's piano and work-table. A 
couple of easy chairs, a loo table, a hand- 
some chimney-glass that reflected a couple 
of fine bronze statuettes, made up the cata- 
logue of the furniture. Clytie took in all 
the happy, comfortable picture at a glance, 
aud her heart almost failed her. The sun 
poured a flood of light into the room. 
Clytie laid her hand upon the piano affec- 
tionately, as if it were a thing she loved. 
She kissed the flowers in the window — 
took up the vases and jars separately and 
kissed them. 

" Oh, let me go quickly," she said to 
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herself, " before I repent, or before the day 
comes and they thrust me forth, and the 
women of the city point at me and jeer, 
and call me the names you called me, 

cruel grandfather !'' 

She opened her work-table, took out 
a purse, and then sat down and wrote : — 

'' My dear Grandfather, — I am gone. 

1 could not endure it any longer. .Your 
cruel words, dear, you did not mean them, 
ibut I could not bear them any longer, and 
I am so wretched and sad, and it would 
have killed me to be thrust out into the 
streets and have all Dunelm pointing at 
me. O my dear grandfather, you should 
not have said that, and never, never should 
you have called me names, and in their 
presence, and before all. Oh, forgive 
me, dear! Be happy without me. I 
am not what you think me. I am not 
guilty. I am an unfortunate girl — un- 
happy and unfortunate. O my dear grand- 
father, don't fear for me ; I can work, and 
when you love me again, and can think of 
me as you used to do, I will come back to 
you. It is better that I should go, and 
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save you the pain of sending me forth, and 
disgracing and humiliating me before the 
people of this cruel, hateful, lying, and 
slanderous city. Good-bye ; don't follow 
me ; soon I will tell you where I am. 
Pray for me, forgive me, and try and think 
of me as I was. On my soul and by the 
memory of my mother I say it ! I have 
not deserved the cruel, dreadful things you 
said, nor the punishment I have to under- 
go. I kiss you while you sleep, my dear 
grandfather, and am gone." 

She kissed the old man and laid the note 
by his side ; and ten minutes afterwards 
she had put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and slipped out into the fresh morning air. 
The birds continued to sing, and the sun 
went on dancing upon the river, as if the 
organist's granddaughter were going on a 
happy visit to the flowers that lay waiting 
for her in the wood. The trees spread out 
their arms over her as she hurried through 
the Banks, and the perfume of the hay from 
the Cathedral meadows fell about her ; the 
little waterfall by the North Road sparkled 
and chattered to her ; the bluebells in the 
hedges nodded at her, and the air was full 
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of the humming music of bees. She hur- 
ried on, her pretty feet presently pattering 
along the road towards the little village 
station at Helswick, where Phil Ransford 
hoped to have carried her in his carriage. 

It was nearly two miles to the station, 
and she knew there was a train at half-past 
six going south, because she had seen it 
pass the train in which she went to New- 
castle when her grandfather long ago gave 
her permission to visit some friends there 
for a whole day,' and she had started very 
early in the morning. 

The stationmaster looked curiously at 
the pretty girl when she asked him if there 
would not soon be a train for the south. 
But he was too much occupied with the 
shunting of a coal train to say more than 
" Yes ;" and almost at the moment the 
train was signalled. Clytie took a ticket 
for York. She did this with a vague notion 
that she would avoid discovery by staying 
a few hours at York, and then rebooking 
for London, where she had resolved to 
fight her own battle. The train came 
panting up to the little wayside platform as 
she left the ticket-office, and the next 
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minute Clytie, crouched in the farthest 
corner of an otherwise empty carriage, her 
face buried in her hands, was on her way 
to the great hard-hearted city of London. 

When old Waller awoke the Cathedral 
bells were chiming for morning service. 
He read his grandchild's letter, and was 
frantic. His first thought was to hurry to 
Tom Mayfield's rooms. Mrs. Wilding re- 
ceived him there. 

" Ay, come in, come in, by all means," 
said Mrs. Wilding. " You're just in 
time." 

The old man followed the landlady into 
Tom's room. 

" A nice affair this is. Why in heaven's 
name didn't ye send your lass away with 
her die-away eyes, as you threatened long 
ago ?" exclaimed Mrs. Wilding, with a 
sweep of her arm that comprehended a 
general indication of the scene before them. 

" Good heavens, woman, don't talk to 
me in that strain. What is the meaning of 
this ? I am a broken-hearted man." 

" Oh, yes, I know all that, and I'm sorry 
for you ; but you should have brought her 
up different, poor lass ; she'd no mother, or 
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she'd not 'a done it. Don't make faces at 
me ; I know all about it, — know what hap- 
pened last night ; all Dunelm knows." 

" My poor child !" exclaimed Luke. " Do 
you know where she has gone ?" 

" Gone ! how ? I thought you stopped 
her, and Mr. Mayfield half killed him." 

" She has left me," said the old man ; 
" gone away — fled, woman, before my cruel 
threats. Where is Mr. Mayfield ?" 

"He's gone too," said Mrs. Wilding, 
" don't you see ?" 

She swept her arm round the room, 
pointing out generally a bust smashed in a 
hundred pieces, books scattered about, 
letters torn up, and a general disorder. 

" Left me fifty pounds, and instructions 
to send his luggage by train, to be left at 
York station till called for, and all through 
that girl of yours. He was the best lodger 
I ever had, and I loved him as a son." 

" Gone ! He gone too ?" said the old 
man, with a sad, puzzled look ; " am I 
awake, or is it all a dream ?" 

" You're waken enough, I reckon," said 
Mrs. Wilding ; " it's a pity your eyes weren't 
open before, that's the bother." 
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" Has he gone with her ?" said the old 
man, in a stupid, inquiring tone. 

" Not him !" exclaimed Mrs. Wilding. 
** Dostn't see that plaster thing ; that's her ; 
he's smashed her all to bits. No, depend 
on it he's done with her ; and he didn't 
care to stop here and hang for her — ^as they 
say that Ransford is half dead." 

" Curse him !" said the old man. 

" With all my heart," Mrs. Wilding . re- 
plied. 

" Both gone," said the old man, sitting 
in Tom May field's chair among the ruins 
of the statuette. " I want air ; open the 
window. Thank you. I only want to 
think a little. I am a stronger-minded man 
than you fancy. I shall pull myself to- 
gether soon. Pardon my intrusion," he 
said. " And you don't think he knew that 
my poor girl was going away ?" 

"If he had known, he'd have gone in 
another direction, depend on it." 

" You think so ? You are a woman, and 
can judge better. You think he's gone on 
account of Ransford's hurt ?" 

" Disappointment ; the folly of setting 
his heart on a pretty, empty head." 

9—2 
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"No words against my child !" exclaimed 
the old man, suddenly rising to his feet. 

''Well, then, don't ask me questions," 
said Mrs. Wilding. 

" I will not, I will not ; I will question 
the past — question my own heart, my. own 
experience," said the old man, with touch- 
ing pathos. " Have you a daughter ?" 

"Thank goodness, no," said Mrs. Wild- 
ing. 

" Then you could not understand what I 
was about to say. Good-morning, Mrs. 
Wilding. I am sorry to have troubled 
you." 

And Mrs. Wilding stood alone contem- 
plating the wreck of Tom Mayfield's room, 
and wondering what old Waller would 
have said to her if she had had a daughter. 




CHAPTER XII. 

ALONE IN LONDON. 

O adviser, no protector, no guide, 
no friend ; alone in London. 
Alone in the great city, alone 
amidst thousands ; alone in the 
streets ; alone when the clocks repeat the 
hour at midnight. 

To the brave man the solitude of a vast 
city is appalling. What, then, must it be 
to a simple girl, standing alone, for the 
first time, in the great Babylon ? The 
desolation of the smitten mariner was com- 
parable in its way to the loneliness of 
Clytie, though a world dashed its mighty 
waves at her feet. 

" Alone on a wide, wide sea, 
So lonely 'twas that God Himself 
Scarce seemfed there to be." 
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Can you not picture her ? 

Can you not imagine the dazed anxious 
face of the wilful beauty ? 

Can you not see the startled eyes as 
they meet the great cruel crowd ? She 
waits now and then, as if she waited for 
the throng to pass by and leave room for 
her. 

Can you not see the sweet face of the 
country belle, full of surprise and wonder, 
full of fear and timidity ; suffused now and 
then with hot burning blushes, unsophisti- 
cated responses to the rude stare of cads 
and ruffians ? 

He is not confined to any particular 
class of society, the cad, though Clytie 
rarely encountered but one representative 
of the great lying, sneaking, selfish family. 
You meet the thing, which pestered Clytie, 
most frequently west of Temple Bar. He 
delights to walk in Belgravia. Bond 
Street, and the Row are his special haunts. 
The most despicable form of the cad is the 
two-legged animal that walks from the 
hips, with rounded arms and insolent 
swagger, and seems devoted to the amuse- 
ment of annoying respectable women and 
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girls who find themselves alone in the 
West End streets. Poor Clytie ! this eye- 
glassed, stay-laced thing, called a fashion- 
able man ; this haw-hawing, blue-eyed 
nonentity, sorely beset her, filling her with 
fear, and bringing the tears into her eyes. 
It is true she had been accustomed to 
admiration in Dunelm, but the rude, 
vulgar, leering stare of the London cad in 
stays was a new and terrible sensation to 
her. It almost frightened her as much as 
the otter scared Mr. Kingsley's water- 
baby. I wonder honest men with wives 
and sisters, honest men who honour their 
mothers, have not long ago united them- 
selves in a vow to exterminate this creep- 
ing vermin of the streets, which is a blot 
upon manhood and a curse to society. 

Alone in London ! 

Alone, and with everybody against her ; 
this soft-eyed, dimpled beauty of the Cathe- 
dral city ! Yes, with everybody against her 
— men because of her loveliness, women for 
the same reason ; both on account of the 
money she had in her purse. It was not 
much gold that she brought away from 
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but Clytie knew nothing of this. She had 
in her mind dim shadowy pictures of ball 
and rout ; of gay cavalcades of horsewomen 
in parks of trees and flowers ; of theatres 
and halls of dazzling light, limned by the 
artful hand of Phil Ransford. These had 
equally dim and shadowy companion pic- 
tures, done by Grandfather Waller, as 
accessories to the grand figure of her 
mother, whom London had somehow 
snared and deceived, and cast upon a 
foreign shore to die miserably. 

Clytie's little mind was a chaos of doubt 
and fear and anxiety. When she recon- 
noitred the city of love and pleasure 
which Phil Ransford had drawn, she found 
nothing but a vast struggling crowd, in 
which rags and misery were so mixed up 
with pomp and purple that she wondered 
in her own vague way how Lazarus could 
stand by and bear the proud man's con- 
tumely ; how the beggar could go on 
tolerating the prancing horses, and the fat 
scornful servitors of the rich. She realised 
Grandfather Wallers pictures more suc- 
cessfully than Phil Ransford's ; but she did 
an injustice to both. How was she to 
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know where to look for the flowers ? she 
had no guide, no protector. How was she 
to know where to find the beauties of the 
London season ? As well might a stranger 
attempt to go straight to the woodland 
nooks and river-side haunts which Clytie 
knew in Dunelm. 

Alone, all alone, Clytie stood panting 
like a timid hart, in the city of her dreams, 
the city whose very name is a charm to 
conjure with ; but the fugitive from slander 
and calumny, the pretty wilful country 
belle found it, so far as her little fluttering 
sensations could fathom it, so far as her own 
sympathies were concerned, a vast soli- 
tude ; and when night came her soul could 
only find vent in the sad cry of the 
Psalmist, *' Have mercy on me, for I am 
desolate !" 



CHAPTER XIII. 



TRAPS AND PITFALLS. 




HE tried to put the past aside for 
the present It was wonderful 
how the poor simple girl fought 
in her quiet unobtrusive way. 
The courage of her mother, with a small 
but active, and gradually developing love 
of change, was stirring within her ; while 
the pride of innocence nerved and sus- 
tained her. But she little knew the battle 
upon which she had entered. 

Several days were consumed in a fruit- 
less search for lodgings. She was seeking 
her new home. A quiet respectable hotel 
near the station had sheltered her hitherto, 
but she was not rich enough to remain 
there, even had the place suited her plans. 
Yes, she had plans ; they were somewhat 
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A^ague and uncertain, but she had plans 
iievertheless. 

She nearly broke down, however, in less 
than a week ; for it seemed as if she were 
'doomed indeed to be houseless. The 
|)eople who had apartments to let would 
not, as a rule, have anything to do with 
iier. "Are you alone ?" they said. " Yes," 
was Cly tie's sad reply ; for had she not felt 
iier utter loneliness ? " No, we do not let 
-our rooms to single young persons," was 
the invariable reply. 

Even the hotel keeper did not seem to 
•^are for her custom, though she paid for 
what she had ; paid promptly every day. 
She was an object of curious interest on all 
hands. Men (not the things with stays 
.and hips) smiled at her innocent manner ; 
women suspected it. If they had heard of 
the Dunelm scandal they could not have 
treated her with more suspicion. Clytie 
ithought sometimes that they really would 
break her heart between them. Once she 
wished that she had submitted to the scorn 
of the Dunelm women rather than have 
fled to this sanctuary of London, that was 
iio sanctuary, that offered her no protection 
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further than a hiding-place from the cruel 
threats of her grandfather and the bitter 
taunts of the Cathedral daws. 

She had fled to London for sanctuary, 
for protection, for safety, for comfort ; she 
found it a trap, a snare, a mockery. It 
was necessary for her to imagine that other 
city in which she might have suffered the 
martyrdom of calumny. She saw herself a 
thing to point at ; she saw herself the scorn 
of Dunelm; she saw the vacant stare of 
friends, the contemptuous gaze of enemies ; 
she saw the flash of triumph in eyes which 
before had only looked enviously upon her ; 
she saw her old grandfather pointing at 
her, and telling her story to the curious 
throng of jabbering gossips ; she read in 
fancy the paragraph of the local reporter ; 
she heard the loud-whispered lie as she 
passed along the streets ; she saw the 
pained look of Tom Mayfield, who would 
not even respect her now. Amidst all the 
throng, the one kindly smile of recognition 
was on the face of Phil Ransford ; but this 
made her shudder. He seemed to have 
established a sort of claim upon her; he 
seemed to have an influence over her ; she 
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trembled when she thought that for a 
moment his letter had tempted her. But 
she thanked God that it was only for a 
moment. 

After looking at her position in this wise 
she would become a little more reconciled 
to it, and, for a minute or two at least, 
would be thankful that she was alone in 
London. 

On the fifth day after her flight it seemed' 
as if Fate were cruel only to be kind to her. 
One of the things on two legs which crawl 
with the gait of the lobsters in the Brighton 
Aquarium followed her to the hotel, and 
spoke to her in the hall. The next morn-' 
ing the landlord's sister, a spinsterial 
Scotchwoman, informed her that she could 
nae stay there any longer ; her room was 
let, and she must jest seek lodgings else- 
where, ye ken. Clytie simply acquiesced. 
For a moment a spark of her mother's 
spirit shot into her eyes. She was going 
to reply to this haughty piece of hard- 
grained virtue ; but the next moment the 
self-denial and patience of the martyr held 
her tongue. She was already growing a. 
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trifle stronger under persecution. With 
time she might yet be strong ; she had 
much to bear and to suffer, whatever the 
result might be. 

She paid her bill, packed up her little 
bag, and then knelt down at the dingy 
bedside of the railway hotel and prayed — 
prayed in her own simple way ; there was 
something like a protest in the petition 
which she offered up, but that was quite 
^jnintentional. She prayed that God would 
2ielp her, that He would guide her in this 
'great world of London, that He would 
comfort her poor dear grandfather, and 
that He who knew her heart, its weakness 
and its strength, and all its secrets, would 
not continue to let her be punished for sins 
.-she had not committed. 

Somehow it occurred to her when she 
went out to get into an omnibus. It was 
the prompting of her instinct. We give 
instinct to dogs and deny it to ourselves, 
though we act upon it as often as we do 
upon reason. Down Oxford Street, up 
Baker Street, sped the rumbling convey- 
.ance, taking people up and setting them 
•down. They all knew where they were 
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going ; they had all some definite object to 
accomplish ; Clytie had, too, for that mat- 
ter, though she was going at it to-day in a 
vague, dreamy, forlorn fashion ; but the 
people who got in and out of the 'bus, and 
especially the women, she could hardly 
help envying them, because of their occu- 
pation ; they had something to do— they 
were going shopping, they were going 
home! She had once a home! The 
Hermitage rose before her, with its Vene- 
tian blinds and flowers, with its old- 
fashioned bookcase, its piano, its garden; 
with the sunshine resting upon the ivy, 
and the wind laden with the scent of 
newly-mown hay coming in at the open 
door. And the great lumbering omnibus 
sped on, past handsome shops, meeting 
and passing carriages rich with gilded 
hammer-cloths, gay with ladies; on past 
glimpses of park which cheered Clytie's 
eyes for a moment, until it stopped at St 
John's Wood Chapel to put down a proud 
buxom mother and her two daughters, 
bright happy girls, about her own age. 
Clytie left the 'bus too ; she thought there 
might be lodgings hereabouts, and she 

VOL. L ID 
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liked the appearance of the neighbourhood 
more than any other district she had seen 
It was almost like the country, at all events 
in comparison with that dingy hotel at 
King's Cross. She followed the buxom 
mother and the girls for a little time, until 
they disappeared in one of the houses of 
Portland Terrace. She had taken a sym- 
pathetic interest in this little party; but 
now they were at home, inside their own 
house. She sighed and went on, thinking 
how happy they were, and wondering, if 
they had known all about her, if they 
would have pitied her, and let her call 
upon them. 

A litde farther and a street on the left 
attracted her attention, several houses 
having " Apartments " in the windows. It 
was rather a good street, something beyond 
her means ; but she resolved to try it ; she 
must find lodgings before the day was over. 
She knocked timidly at the first door in the 
street In a moment half a dozen blinds 
were stirred on both sides the way, and 
women's faces appeared at almost every 
window. A cabman, sitting lazily reading 
a newspaper, looked down at her curiously^ 
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A man loitered at the end of the street to 
watch her. It seemed to Clytie as if her 
presence here had created quite a commo- 
tion. Her heart beat strangely. She 
feared for a moment that there was a curse 
upon her. A bold, beautiful face stared at 
her from the window of the very house at 
which she was waiting for admission. 

Presently the door was opened by a 
slipshod servant, who received her without 
the smallest exhibition of servant-like re- 
spect or deference. 

"Lodgings? Yes/* said the girl; "come 
m. 

Clytie went in. 

She was met in the hall by a fat frowsy 
woman of forty, with bare shoulders, and a 
wonderful wealth of wavy hair hanging 
down her back. 

" Lodgings ? Yes, my love," said* the 
woman in a friendly way and with a strong 
flavour of wine about her ; " come in, dear; 
what will you have ?" 

" I should like to see the rooms before I 
decide," said Clytie. 

" Yes, yes ; but what will you drink ?' 
asked the woman. 
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" Nothing, thank you/' said Clytie. 
" And how will you have it ?" said the 
woman, laughing and flinging herself into 
an easy-chair, by the side of which stood 
a table with champagne and glasses 
upon it 

On the other side of the room, which 
glittered with mirrors and coloured prints, 
lay the bold beauty whom Clytie had seen 
at the window. Clytie moved politely to 
the lady, who smiled at her in a haughty 
manner, from the midst of a pile of 
cushions on a yellow satin sofa. 

"And you won't drink ?" said the elder 
lady, filling two glasses with wine. 

" No, thank you,'* said Cl)^ie, who stood 
near the door. 

" Oh, very well, if you're too proud," 
said the woman with the hair, "we can 
finish the bottle ourselves, can't us, 
Netty?" 

The lady on the yellow sofa held out 
her hand for the glass which the other 
offered to her, and deigned no further 
recognition of her companion or of Clytie, 

" I looks towards you," said the land- 
lady, tossing off a second glassful, and 
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winking good-naturedly at Clytie, who be- 
gan to retreat into the passage. 

'* Here ! come here ; where are you 
going ?" asked the woman. 

" Perhaps you have no apartments," said 
Clytie ; " perhaps you would rather not let 
them to me." 

" Rubbish !" said the woman. " You*re 
a deuced pretty girl. FU let you rooms ; 
you'll be a credit to the house ; come here, 
my child, and sit down." 

Clytie advanced a few inches. 
" Come and sit down," went on the Wo- 
man. " How long have you been gay, my 
dear ? not many months, Til be bound." 

" I don't understand you," said Clytie, 
with a cold fear taking possession of her 
heart. 

The haughty beauty on the sofa looked 
up and laughed contemptuously. The 
other woman leaned back in her chair and 
screamed with laughter. 

" Ah, ah, ah ! well, if that ain't a good 
'un," she said, when she had recovered her 
breath sufficiently to speak. 
Clytie grew pale with fear. 
'* Hi ! Bill," shouted the landlady, still 
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leaning back and tossing up her arms in 
the activity of her merriment " Bill, 
come here and look at a gal as doesn't 
know what being gay means." 

Clytie almost fainted at sight of a hulk- 
ing fellow who shambled forth from an ad- 
joining room ; shambled forth and stood 
transfixed in a pair of carpet slippers and a 
blue velvet coat. 

" I beg your pardon/' said Clytie, sud- 
denly retiring into the passage and no- 
ticing, with a rush of hope, that the street 
door had not been closed behind her ; " I 
fear I have made some mist^e." 

" Not at all," said Bill, shuffling towards 
her. 

" Oh dear, no," said the woman, still 
suffering from an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 

Before Bill had reached the spot where 
Clytie was standing she had darted out 
into the hall and thence into the street, 
almost flying down the steps by which the 
house was approached. 

Fortunately, there was a policeman in 
the street ; policemen and cabs were con- 
tinually hovering about Wilton Crescent 
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The officer stopped Clytie in her flight, 
and the women who had appeared at the 
different windows at the advent of the 
pretty country girl were now increased by 
scores ; and as if they had sprung from, the 
earth, Clytie found herself surrounded by a 
crowd of men and boys. She was covered 
with shame and confusion to find herself in 
such a position. The policeman was an 
experienced officer. He saw at once that 
she was a lady ; he saw the situation im- 
mediately in a light favourable to her. 
His knowledge of female character gained 
in a special society at once placed Clytie 
far away from the women who were strain- 
ing their eyes from twenty windows "at 
the girl who has run out of No. i and is 
talking to the policeman !" 

" I have made some dreadful mistake, 
sir; pray let me go; I am thankful that 
you were here," said Clytie. 

" Yes," said the policeman, " such as you 
have no business in this street" 

" No, I am much obliged to you," 
said Clytie, turning alternately hot and 
<:old. 

" Don't be afraid, miss ; you are a lady, 
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I can see ; I will walk a litde way with 
you ; can I direct you anywhere ?" 

" You are very kind," said Clytie. 

'* What were you doing in there ?" 

" I saw * Apartments ' in the window 
and went to inquire about them." 

" Oh," said the officer, " thought it was 
a respectable house ?" 

" Yes," said Clytie. 

" Lucky for you that you got out of it 
again so quickly," said the officer; "did 
they insult you ?" 

" No, I was afraid, and I ran out" 

" Well, miss, if I can do anything, say 
the word." 

" I am alone in London and am seeking 
lodgings; I did not know it was so dif- 
ficult." 

" Be off, you ragamuffins," said the officer, 
turning suddenly round upon the crowd ; 
" come with me, miss ; I think I can help 
you." 

The officer walked respectfully by the 
side of Clytie ; the scores of eyes at the 
windows followed them, as did also a score 
of legs, in spite of the policeman's threats* 
The little crowd wended its way along the 
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road called Regent's Park North, to that 
pretty park entrance known as the North 
Gate, where a little man in a brown livery 
and a gold-laced hat was switching his cane 
at a cloud of gnats that seemed to have 
taken a particular fancy to his hat. This 
was Johnny Breeze, a well-known park- 
keeper of that district, a fat, round, genial- 
looking little P. K., as the children call 
him, whom no one feared, notwithstand- 
ing his cane and the tremendous passion 
into which he pretended to lash himself at 
every infantile breach of the park regula- 
tions. Johnny left the gnats to their gyra- 
tions when the policeman beckoned to him, 
though the flies continued to dance round 
the P. K/s gold-laced hat. 

" Mr. Breeze," said the officer. 

" Sir to you," replied Mr. Breeze. 

" Drive these boys off." 

Mr. Breeze made a dart at the group 
which hung after Clytie and the officer. 

The boys were scattered like the gnats 
for a moment, but they closed up again 
and stared at the officer, who, however, 
carefully noted down the ringleader for 
future operations. 
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** This young lady ivants lodgings. She 
is a stranger here, and made the mistake of 
inquiring yonder, at No. i." 

The little park-keeper elevated his eye- 
brows. 

" Speaking from a goodish experience, I 
should say as the young lady is all she ap- 
pears to be — respectable, and a lady." 

Qytie blushed, and looked at the litde 
paik-keeper. He touched his hat to her. 

*' I know your missis has rooms, and if 
you direct the young lady to them I dessay 
Mrs. Breeze will hear what she's got to say ; 
and so I leaves you. Good-morning, miss." 

Qytie had slipped half-a-crown from 
her purse, but she felt that it would be an 
insult to offer it to the policeman ; and he 
went his way, having faithfiilly performed 
one of those multifarious duties of the 
streets which make the London pc^ce of 
greater social and general value than we 
are willing to admit when we come down 
upon them for some failure in thief-catching. 
Well, miss," said the little park-keeper, 
my missis lives in St Mark's Crescent 
Go straight on, past Primrose '111, turn to 
the left, and ask any person for St Mark's 
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Crescent, and you can't mistake it — No. 
43, with a bill in the window, and two 
flower-pots by the door. If you explains 
what you want, and can satisfy Mrs. Breeze 
— why, there ain't a kinder soul going, 
though I says it And with four children, 
and me only getting a guinea a week, why, 
the rooms is of importance, or Td never 
have took such an expensive house; but 
there, it's done, and it cost us all the money 
me and my old gal 'ad saved, though she 
weren't an old gal then, as you can imagine." 

" I go straight along the road ?" said 
Clytie, anxious to move. 

" Yes," said Mr.- Breeze, touching his 
hat again, and pointing out the way with 
his stick ; " straight as you can go, No. 43, 
St. Mark's Crescent You can't miss it 
Turn to the left, ask any one, and say as 
Mr. Robinson, the policeman, recommended 
you ; that's the best way, and it will be all 
right I dessay you'll tell Mrs. Breeze who 
your friends are, and all that, and I'm sure 
she'll make you comfortable. Straight as 
you can go, past the '111, turn to the left, 
then inquire. Good-morning, miss." 

He touched his hat once more, and 
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then, having dismissed the lady, he turned 
savagely round upon the gnats and switched 
them into half a dozen gyrating clouds ; but 
they soon joined their hosts together again, 
and with a notable exercise of that instinct 
which many people deny to man, they sailed 
higher in the air, out of the park-keeper's 
reach, and oscillated steadily up and down 
in the sunshine, undisturbed except by an 
occasional martin or swallow which had 
business with them. 

Worlds within worlds ! What a strangely 
marvellous creation is this around us ! May 
not the gnats and the swallows be taken as 
typical of the London streets ? The in- 
stinct which carried the living cloud beyond 
the line of the attacking switch is not strong 
enough to protect it from the swallow. 
While we sometimes take infinite pains to 
elude small annoyances, we offer no de- 
fence — ^we have none to offer — ^against the 
great calamities of life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



GOOD SAMARITANS. 




OHNNY BREEZE had been so 
full of wonder all day that the 
children in the park feared he was 
ill. He forgot to switch the air 
and pretend to run after them with savage 
demonstrations. The P, K. was thinking 
about his wife's new lodger, thinking of her 
pretty innocent face, wondering if Mrs. 
Breeze would make her one of the family, 
or what she would do. Women have often 
notions about pretty young girls that differ 
from masculine opinions. Johnny hoped 
she would take to this stranger, and he 
hoped the result would be satisfactory. He 
had a daughter of his own growing up, and 
this excited his special interest in young 
people of every class, apart from the pro- 
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fessional feeling which his calling as a 
P. K. gave him. 

It was therefore a gratifying circum- 
stance to Johnny when he reached home 
that the wife of his bosom was just sitting 
down to tea with the young lady and the 
eldest Miss Breeze and Master Harry, who 
were all eyes and ears. 

" I said you'd be here punctual, Johnny, 
as you always are, thank goodness,*' said 
Mrs. Breeze, giving the P. K. a conjugal 
smack on the cheek. " The tea is just 
ready. Now, Henry, take your arms off 
the table ; and Lotty, I'm surprised you 
cannot keep your fingers out of the sugar — 
and in presence of a lady too." 

"Don't mind me," said Clytie, with a 
smile. 

Number 43, St. Mark's Crescent, had 
seen Clytie's first smile since she left 
Dunelm. 

" But we do mind you, my dear young 
lady, we do mind you. Don't we, Johnny ?" 
said Mrs. Breeze, cutting bread and butter 
with all her might 

"Certainly, my dear," said the P. K., 
hanging up his hat. " You found the way 
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miss ; I suppose Primrose '111 guided you. 
It's a good landmark. I've bin a thinking 
of you all day, and a wondering if you'd be 
here." 

*' Oh, thank you," said Clytie, more 
pleased than she could express at finding 
herself an object of interest and sympathy 
with these honest people. 

** We had such a talk," said Mrs. Breeze, 
pouring out the tea, and frowning Master 
Harry's elbows off the table ; " such a talk ; 
and if we can afford it, we are going to 
have a piano, and Miss — but she will not 
tell me her name at presept — will teach 
Lotty to play." 

Miss Lotty blushed at the picture of her- 
self sitting at the piano, and the P. K., 
passing the bread and butter and water- 
cresses to Clytie, looked proudly upon the 
company and said : " Ah, that will be fine." 

Mrs. Breeze was a rosy, comfortable- 
looking woman, with a round face and 
bright dark eyes ; a sort of representative 
type of the lower middle class of English- 
woman ; the kind of woman who is sure to 
wear a large shawl out of doors, and a little 
one pinned round her neck at home; a 
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brown - haired, healthy - looking woman, 
ready to do anything to keep a home to- 
gether : to scrub, and wash, and cook, and 
let lodgings, and have a smiling face for 
her husband at night. Of course she 
was taller, and bigger, and stronger than 
her husband. She was the diaughter of a 
Surrey dairyman, and he was the servant 
of a gentleman, through whose interest he 
had obtained the appointment of a keeper 
of Regent's Park. A guinea a week was 
not much, as Mrs. Breeze said, but it was 
a certainty, and clothes to the good made 
it worth a few shillings more, and it would 
be very hard if she could not make it up to 
a reasonable sum out of her lodgings ; for 
three hundred and fifty pounds spent on 
furniture, and paying fifty-five pounds a 
year rent, must somehow be made to bring 
in a fair percentage, not to mention having 
milk free and a few useful presents now 
and then from the Surrey dairy. 

" Miss Mary — that is all we are going to 
call her at present," went on Mrs. Breeze, 
chattering over the tea and smiling plea- 
santly on Cl5rtie all the time — "she has 
been telling me all her history, and there. 
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Tm sure — well, if it does not beat a book 
I never read one ; and I never knew my 
heart warm to any one, rich or poor, old or 
young, as was not good and true ; and Fm 
sure if she were my own — ^well, I could not 
feel more interest in her." 

"Ah, you allers was a kind-hearted 
50ul, as your father used allers to say when 
I was coming down after you to the Dairy, 
* Maggiell never turn no milk sour ;' and 
true it was." 

** I don't know for that," said Mrs. Breeze. 
" I have my bit of temper, like other people, 
and if Td only the power to make it felt, 
wouldn't I clean out some o' them gilded 
dens of infamy as deceives people and looks 
honest when it is the ashes on the lips in 
that St. John's Wood. But Queen Victoria 
don't take the interest she used to in having 
respectable women about, and no wonder 
she's grieved as she is for Prince Albert. 
Well, he was handsome, that's true ; but 
I'm wandering from what I was saying. 
Where was I, Johnny ?" 

" Down at the Dairy, Maggie," said the 
P. K. promptly. 

" No, you were there," said Mrs. Breeze, 
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" Yes, father said as you didn't turn the 
milk sour. Ha, ha, ha !" burst in Master 
Harry, who had teen devouring the con- 
versation and the bread and butter with an 
intense relish. 

" Hold your tongue, sir," said Mrs. 
Breeze promptly. 

Master Harry looked at Clytie to signify 
that he complied with his mother s request 
in deference to his mother's visitor ; other- 
wise, he would have contested the point 

At this moment there was a heavy tread 
on the stairs, which acted like a charm upon 
the family. 

"That's Mr. Stevens, the first floor; I 
must go and see about his meat-tea ; you will 
excuse me, won't you ?" said Mrs. Breeze, 
bustling to the door ; — " and you children 
Harry, you may go out and play, and Lotty, 
go and see if your sister is at her aunt's." 

This command broke up the party, the 
P. K. saying he would just like to cross the 
'111, and see Mr. Robinson, and tell him as 
the young lady had found lodgings, just out 
of politeness to him, you know, as he was a 
very experienced officer, expecting to be 
inspector soon, don't you see — ^and all that. 
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So Clytie was left alone, and without 
hesitating for a moment about how she 
should occupy herself, she tucked up her 
sleeves and washed up the tea-things, and 
then going down into the kitchen she 
washed her dimpled hands and arms, and 
came upstairs to find Mrs. Breeze in ecsta- 
sies of delight at Clytie's condescension and 
usefulness. 

" And now if I promise you, on my 
honour, to keep your secret, if I give you 
my word, as solemn as my oath, you will 
tell me who your friends are and what you 
mean to do; because without prying into 
other people's affairs, I think I ought to 
know, for my own satisfaction, you see, and 
Tm sure you may trust me not to mention 
what you wishes kept back, even to Johnny. 
Of course I don't hold with a young lady 
running away from home ; Lotty, for in- 
stance, why it would break my heart ; but 
circumstances alter cases, and as you had 
only a grandfather, you say, and he was 
going to let the neighbours scorn and point 
at you, and all for nothing, I dare say I 
should have done the same." 

" Mrs. Breeze, I will trust you," said 
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Clytie, laying her head on the good woman's 
shoulder, for the P. K/s wife had put her 
arm round the girl's waist " If you are 
hot good and true, I am sure I never saw 
any one whom I could trust ; and you have 
been so kind to me — more than kind. I 
ani sure you are the answer to my prayer 
that God would take care of me to-day, and 
find me a new home." 

" Heaven bless the child !" said Mrs. 
Breeze, stroking Clyde's silky hair. 

" In addition to all I have told you, my 
story is finished when I say that my grand- 
father is Mr. Luke Waller, organist of St 
Bride's, Dunelm, and that my mother died 
soon after I was born ; that my father was 
a nobleman who married my mother, and 
ran away and left her at Boulogne ; she was 
a famous actress under the name of Miss 
Olivia Pitt But all this is to be a secret 
at present, my dear Mrs. Breeze;. it has 
done me good to tell you," said Clytie, and 
the tears came into her eyes. 

" Yes, yes, my dear child ; but there is no 
need to cry ; don't be afraid." 

" I am only crying because I am glad, 
because you press me to your heart, because 
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I have been oh ! so miserable and wretched, 
and I have never known a mother, and it 
IS so nice to be with you. I shut my eyes 
and try to think I am somebody's child who 
loves me." 

" My poor dear," said Mrs. Breeze, with 
her apron to her eyes, " my poor dear, you 
have been forlorn indeed. I will be a 
mother to you, God willing, and who knows 
but He may have guided your footsteps 
here ? for, after all, poor folk have the most 
feeling hearts — they knows what it is to 
suffer ; there, there, cheer up, we must make 
the best of things ; but you have not told 
me what you think of doing." 

" Perhaps you will not agree with me if 
I do tell you," said Clytie ; ** I think I had 
better not tell you." 

" Tell me everything, dear, now youVe 
begun, just as we must tell all to a doctor 
or a lawyer, as Johnny says." 

" Then, my dear Mrs. Breeze, I mean to 
go upon the stage," said Clytie, looking up 
almost appealingly into Mrs. Breeze's face, 
and waiting anxiously for her reply. 

Mrs. Breeze did not speak. 

" To be an actress," said Clytie, still 
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keeping her eyes fixed upon the face of the 
P. K/s wife, 

" You've made up your mind ?" said Mrs. 
Breeze, inquiringly. 

\' Yes. 1 was afraid you would be against 
it/' said Clytie. 

" Well, I don't know, my child. I sup- 
pose it runs in the blood. Your mother 
was an actress. My grandfather was a 
soldier, and although the liking for that 
kind of life skipped my father, just as the 
gout, they say, skips a generation, my 
brothers to a man, and I've three of them — 
at least had, for one fell in the Crimea — all 
three went into the army; there is no 
accounting for these things, but I only hope 
as Harry may not be similarly taken. An 
actress — well, I don't see why an actress 
should not be a good woman, though the 
temptations are very great, and the wretches 
as waits about and stares at 'em from them 
private boxes ; well, I often says to Johnny, 
when we goes sometimes to the play, they 
ought to be kicked out, but Johnny says 
the managers encourage them; well, my 
dear, I see you are looking at me, and 
wanting me to say ' Yes.' It's no matter 
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what a person does in life, to my thinking, 
if they respects themselves ; it aint the 
calling, whatever it may be, as lowers a per- 
son — it is their own conduct. Fm sure I 
once had one of them newspapers fellows as 
a lodger for a month — a reporter I think he 
said, and he were a perfect gentleman, and 
paid his way as regular as Mr. Stevens, 
who is a tea merchant in the City. You 
must give me time to think, Miss Mary.'' 

" Call me Mary," said Clytie. 

** If. you'll call me Maggie," said the 
woman. " You might call me.mother, only 
it would make me feel older than I would 
like to think myself — ^but TU be a mother 
to you as I said, God willing ; and as to 
your being an actress, don't you think it 
would be best to write and tell your grand- 
father where you are, and make it up, and 
have his consent to go on the stage, and all 
be happy and comfortable ?" 

" No, dear, no," said Clytie earnestly, " not 
yet ; I will write this week, but not to tell 
him where I am ; I will write and say I am 
safe and happy, but not where I am until I am 
an actress — until I am engaged and cannot 
^o back, cannot withdraw — and then grand- 
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father shall come. But no more threats^ 
dear ; no more cruelty, no more dragging^ 
down the garden, no more harsh words, and 
no more Dunelm, though its trees and rivers 
and fields are the loveliest in the land.'* 

Clytie's eyes flashed as she spoke, and 
her face was all aglow. She pressed Mrs. 
Breeze's hand. She kissed her, and sud- 
denly stood before her a proud defiant 
figure, so lovely that for a moment she 
seemed to Mrs. Breeze like a vision, or, as 
she told Johnny afterwards, " like one of 
those beautiful ladies, though more clothes, 
thank goodness, stepped out of a picture in 
the National Gallery." 

** And you have your bit of temper, too,'^ 
said Mrs. Breeze, looking at her with undis- 
guised admiration ; " atid you're simply the 
most beautiful creature I ever looked upon. 
Come to me, my child ; there is a sort of 
charm in you ; I feel as if you were indeed 
niy own : it is not for me to say what you 
shall do or what you shall not ; only be 
good ; live so that you can always pray to- 
God with a pure heart, and you may defy 
the devil and all his works ; if I were asked 
what I really think in my heart, I should 
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say * Don't go on the stage/ but I don't 
know as I should be right or wrong ; and 
as it runs in the blood, which is stronger 
than water, why there aint no good fighting 
against nature." 

" My dear Mrs. Breeze, you shall never 
have cause to be ashamed of the poor 
maligned runaway whom you have taken 
to your heart — heaven reward you for it. 
I shall be a great lady some day." 

" Well, who knows ? Bother that Mr. 
Stevens ; there goes that horrid bell again ; 
excuse me a minute, won't you !" 

And away went Mrs. Breeze bustling 
upstairs to answer the tea-merchant's sum- 
mons — so strangely are romance and com- 
monplace mixed together in this workaday 
world. 

Clytie opened the little back window and 
looked out upon the garden — a patch of 
greensward, gilly-flowers, and tulips (no 
larger than the front room of the Hermi- 
tage), separated from the canal by a low 
strip of railing. It was a very different 
scene to that on the Wear ; and the sit- 
ting-room of the Breezes was a change 
also from the room that looked on the 
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Bailey, and almost commanded that old 
arch with its green setting through which 
Clytie used to trip joyfully on her way to 
the Cathedral meadows. But 43, St. 
Mark's Crescent, was a clean, well-ordered 
house. The little sitting-room was carpeted 
and had pictures on the wall, to say nothing 
of a nice old-fashioned sofa, an easy-chair, 
a little writing-desk, and a case of stuffed 
birds on the mantel-shelf. 

Before Mrs. Breeze had returned Clytie 
had written a long and touching letter to 
the manager of one of the principal London 
theatres. She had been rather lucky in the 
choice of her man ; for Mr. Chute Wood- 
field made a point of reading his letters, and 
invariably answered them either himself or 
through his secretary. His theatrical train- 
ing had been chiefly provincial. Com- 
mencing his career as an actor in the 
country, he had gone through a world of 
trouble ; he had seen theatrical life in all 
its phases, and had been successful as much 
from shrewd business qualifications as 
from acting ability. He was fond of 
his profession, proud of it, devoted to it 
He knew the weakness, the narrowness. 
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and the nobility, too, of actors and actresses ; 
he knew their sensibility, and he loved them 
all, in his own way, making allowances for 
their vanity, and giving them full credit for 
their generosity, their single-mindedness, 
their peculiar and exceptional life. Mr. 
Chute Woodfield was an exceptional mana- 
g^er — one in a thousand : a gentleman, a 
man of taste, and an actor. Clytie was 
therefore particularly fortunate in making 
her first appeal to him. 

When Mr. Stevens had gone out to 
smoke his pipe at the York and Albany ; 
when the children were in bed, and the 
P. K. had returned from Mr. Robinson's, 
and settled himself down to a full exami- 
nation of the newspaper ; Mrs. Breeze put 
on her shawl and went out with Clytie to 
post her letter; and that night the poor 
girl slept peacefully, and dreamed that she 
was lying in the arms of her mother. 




CHAPTER XV. 

yR. CHUTE WOODFIELD ON THE DRAMA. 

HE Royal Athenaeum Theatre had 
been for years under a cloud until 
the advent of Mr. Chute Wood- 
field. Shakespeare, burlesque, 
opera bouffe, each had failed to restore the 
original popularity of the establishment 
Playgoers had got out of the habit of 
going to the Athenaeum. The rent was 
high ; the theatre was expensive in many 
ways ; and everybody said it was doomed 
to be the one large handsome unsuccess- 
ful London theatre. Ill-luck seemed to 

• 

have claimed the place for its own, when 
Mr. Chute Woodfield, a country manager 
of means and taste, made up his mind to 
restore the fallen fortunes of the house, 
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and to do this with legitimate plays well 
acted. The professional crowd laughed at 
him; the public said nothing; the press 
referred in a tone of pity to the fact that 
the Athenaeum was to be reopened on a 
certain day with new decorations, a high 
class company, a new play, and " no fees." 
The management promised to provide for 
the comfort of its audiences, as well as 
to cater for their intellectual enjoyment. 
Actors who should have rejoiced in this 
worthy effort to raise dramatic art laughed 
at it, and discounted success as though they 
were really not interested in it. Mr. Chute 
Woodfield went his own way, and paid the 
highest tribute that management could pay 
to the best feelings and to the highest sen- 
timents of cultivated people, and though he 
had a hard fight at first, he drew to the 
Athenaeum special audiences ; he attracted 
old playgoers; he brought to his theatre 
people who had left off going to the play, 
men and women who had been told that 
the drama was given over to shopkeeping 
managers and ballet girls; he filled his 
house with the intellect of London. When 
Clytie wrote to this gentleman he was 
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manager of the most successful theatre in 
town, and proprietor of a famous house in 
the countr)^ He appointed twelve o'clock 
at noon to see her ; he had replied promptly 
that the daughter of a lady so distinguished 
as Miss Olivia Pitt had every claim upon 
his consideration and respect. 

Clytie found her way to the stage door^ 
and thence into the porter's room, a curious 
little square box, adorned with playbills, 
notices, and letters in racks ; the entrance 
ornamented with managerial proclamations 
and fire-buckets. Presently she was con- 
ducted along a narrow passage, and then 
across the stage. She had only time to 
catch a glimpse of the empty house, the 
seats covered with calico, over which beams 
of daylight, full of motes, came prying down 
upon the stage, where the scenery in shreds 
and patches seemed to be hiding away 
from the intrusive skirmishers of the sun. 
Clytie was chiefly occupied in keeping up 
with the porter, and steering clear of stage 
properties. It was all wonderfully strange 
and sober to her, and the more so when 
she stood within the manager's room^ 
There was nothing romantic or artistic in 
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the place anywhere, and there were dirty 
people and workmen hanging about as she 
crossed the stage, towards which the day- 
light was struggling in long columns of 
skirmishing order. It somehow got into 
Clytie's mind that the daylight had no 
chance with the Athenaeum Theatre; as 
for the sun, that was altogether out of the 
question ; the place reminded her of the 
Cathedral vaults and the old wine cellar at 
the Hermitage, How everybody had 
overdrawn London, she thought 

Mr. Woodfield's room was a notable 
apartment in its way. It was unpretend- 
ing enough for a grocer s counting-house, 
though it had seen great times and great 
people. The history of the Athenaeum 
was the history of the modern drama. All 
the stars of the day had sat and talked in 
the manager's room. Lessees of the 
theatre had pored over books and papers 
(iust as Mr. Woodfield was doing when 
Clytie entered), in success and in pros- 
perity. Bankruptcy, gaunt and ruthless, 
had sat opposite his victims there, and 
dragged them into the street Prosperity 
had also visited the room, and quaffed 
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champagne in bumpers. First nights and 
last nights had been variously celebrated 
there ; new plays that might have restored 
failing purses had been rejected, and new 
plays with the mildew of failure in them 
had been accepted. The old room had 
seen wisdom and stupidity alike active and 
powerful in this centre of the Athenaeum 
machinery ; and it seemed as if Mr. Chute 
Woodfield had learned the lessons which 
the walls had they possessed ears and 
understanding would teach. 

It was not the manager's room of Clytie's 
fancy ; but a plain room with a desk in the 
centre ; a couch covered with newspapers ; 
two chairs also covered with newspapers ; 
a window from which the daylight was ex- 
cluded by paint and putty ; and a mantel- 
shelf upon which stood a bust of Shake- 
speare, a cigar-box, a taper, a bottle, and 
two wine-glasses. Here and there on the 
walls were a few professional pictures, but 
mostly modern ones having reference to 
recent Athenaeum successes. 

Mr. Chute Woodfield, a tall, stout, middle- 
aged gentleman, with a dark heavy mous- 
tache and a round genial face, rose from 
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the desk as Clytie was shown into the 
room. He bowed to her with an air of 
accustomed courtesy, removed the news- 
papers from one of the chairs, placed it for 
her, stood by her until she was seated, said 
he was very glad to have the pleasure of 
seeing her, and then resumed his stool at 
the desk. 

" I have to thank you, Mr. Woodfield, 
for your kind letter," said Clytie, a blush 
stealing over her face as she spoke. 

" Kindness is cheap, my dear young 
lady, and my letter is not worth * thank 
you.' " 

" I cannot tell you how much I thought 
of it," said Clytie. 

"Indeed?" said Mr. Woodfield, inqui- 
ringly. 

" I have not been accustomed to much 
kindness," said the girl. 

" No ? that is strange. I would rather 
have believed the contrary." 

" But that is not what I came to say to 
you," said Clytie, " and I must not take up 
your time." 

" I am quite at your service, believe me," 
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said the manager ; " if not for your sake, at 
least for your mother's." 

"You knew my mother, then?" said 
Clytie, 

" I did, and I think I should have known 
you for her daughter had I met you, even 
without speaking to you." 

" Indeed 1 oh, that is fortunate," ex-- 
claimed Clytie, her eyes full of sudden hope 
and pleasure. " You will help me, then !'* 

" If I can, certainly," said Mr. Wood- 
field. " How can I serve you ? Don't be 
afraid to speak plainly to me." 

Clytie felt that she was trembling with 
anxiety. Her moutH was dry. She could 
hardly speak. It seemed so bold and vain 
to say what was in her heart to say ; but 
she was determined to do it ; her very life 
somehow seemed to depend upon her be- 
coming an actress. 

" I want you to give me an engagement 
at your theatre," she said as calmly as the 
excitement of the moment would permit 

" Yes," said the manager. 

He spoke quite calmly. He did not fly 
up at her and say " No." He did not 
smile sarcastically ; in short, he did not re- 
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buke her in any way. On the contrary, he 
received her proposition quite as a matter 
of course. 

"That is what I came to say/' said 
Clytie, in answer to the manager's silence. 
He seemed to be waiting for her to proceed. 

" What is your line ?" he asked thought- 
fully. 

" My line ?" Clj^ie repeated after him. 

" Your line of business ?'' 

" I do not understand you," said Clytie, 
feeling hot and uncomfortable. 

" You have never appeared, then," said 
the manager, surprised. 

" Upon the stage ?" asked Cl5rtie, in a 
very low voice, humbled in her own esti- 
mation at this discovery. *' No, sir." 

" Have you played as an amateur ?" 

" No, sir," said Clytie, almost with the 
tears in her eyes. 

" Do you know anj^hing about theatres ?" 

" No, sir," said Clytie, expecting no- 
thing less than her immediate expulsion as 
an impostor. 

" Ah !" said the manager, as if he were 
answering some private thought of his own, 
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** I once went to die Xewcasde Theatre; 
said Oytie; n^;aiiiiiig a litde ci her ocm- 



**Yoa are not living in London, tfaen?^ 

** Yes, I am now." 

** How long have yon been here 7* 

-Abontafortnighl." 

** Are your friends in town T* 

M am living with ftiends now" said 
Clytie^ with a litde pardonable prevari- 
cation. 

<' Yes,'' said the manager, puzzled. 

^ I came to London to seek an engage- 
menc* 

^ A theatrical engzlg^ement T 

•'Yes, sir.'' 

•'And you have had no experience 
trfiatever of dieatres ?" 

'• None ; but I would take a very humble 
engagement; I am willing to leam, and 
to bqg;in at the beginning." 

'' You have lived in die country, then, all 
your life ?*' 

*' I have ; yes, I am sorry to say." 

" And you have friends there ?" 

« I had," said Clyde. 

" Have you not now ?*• 
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Clytie burst into tears, but she speedily 
recovered herself. 

*' Pray forgive me, sir," she said, drying 
her eyes. 

"Nay, you must forgive me," said the 
manager. " I had no right to cross-examine 
you in this way ; I should not have done 
so, only out of a sincere desire to be of 
service to you." 

" I quite appreciate your kindness," said 
Clytie ; " I know I am a very weak, silly 
girl, but I shall get the better of my want 
of experience soon." 

The manager looked at the lovely face 
and the graceful figure, and almost shud- 
dered at the thought of what might be- 
come of a girl with her appearance had 
she fallen into other managerial hands 
than his. 

" Will you confide in me, and let me ad- 
vise you ?" said the manager, looking at 
her, and speaking with true sympathetic 
earnestness. "• I promise you, by the me- 
mory of your mother, to give you the 
benefit of all my experience and judgment." 

" Thank you," said Clytie, " you are 
most kind ; L shall never forget how kind." 
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" What relative have you Kving in the 
country?" 

" You will not write to him without my 
permission T 

" No." 

" My grandfather T 

" Your mother^s father ?*' 

" Yes." 

" Is he well to do ?" 

" Yes ; he is the organist of Sl Bride's 
at Dimelm. 

" And why is he not with you ?" 

" I ran away from him." 

" Oh ! Was he unkind ? I mean could 
you go back to him if you wished ?" 

" Yes, I dare say ; but not until I have 
obtained an engagement in London," said 
Clytie, with fimmess. 

^' I wish you would not think of that, my 
dear/' said the manager. 

" Do you think I should not succeed ?" 

*' No ; but you have no idea of the life 
of hardship and misery which you are pro- 
posing for yourself." 

" I am willing to work." 

'' The stage is in the hands of bad people; 
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it IS not a fit profession now for a lady. 
Have you been to a London theatre ?" 

" Last night, with Mrs. Breeze." 

" What did you see ?" 

" The Castle Diamonds." 

" Did you see the ballet ?" 

" Yes." 

" You would not like to commence your 
<:areer in that costume ?" 

The question brought no blush to Clytie's 
face, though the costume — or want of it — 
had for a moment at the theatre. She re- 
garded the manager's question from a pro- 
fessional point of view. The desire to be 
an actress had already schooled her thoughts 
thus far. 

" I do not know ; I should not object 
to begin quite humbly, like any one 
^se." 

" My dear girl, you do not know what 
you say. There is scarcely a respectable 
theatre in London ; I mean respectable for 
a girl such as you, unprotected and alone. 
Heaven forbid that I should arraign all the 
London managers ; there are some noble 
exceptions to the general rule of infamy 
and degradation. My poor child, you 
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would be insulted, humiliated, and made a 
wretched woman the first week of your 
careen The whole system of modem 
management, and the surroundings of thea- 
tres in the present day — it may have always 
been so, I can't tell — ^the whole business 
and management is bad, utterly bad ; vile ; 
how vile your innocent mind cannot imagine 
or realise. If you value your reputation^ 
if you look forward to a blameless life, if 
you would be good, and respectable, and a 
lady, all that you look and are, be anything 
but an actress." 

Clytie looked at the manager as he rose 
from his desk, looked at him with blank de- 
spair. 

" You are disappointed, I see, greatly 
disappointed," said the manager, " though 
I am advising you as if you were my owft 
child ; if I did not feel a deep interest in 
you, I would give you an engagement in 
my own theatre, or send you to a lady wha 
would educate you for the profession ; but 
in doing so I should be guilty of a great 
wrong ; you must not go upon the stage. 
Go home to your grandfather, or if you will 
stay here try some other profession. Why 
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not try art ? There are many ladies who 
make name and money as painters." 

Clytie did not speak. 

"'Are you in want of nioney ?" 

" No/' said the girl, with the pride 
of a duchess and the purse of a seam- 
stress. ' 

" Let me help you in some way." 

" My mother was a good woman and an 
actress," said Clytie. 

Mr. Woodfield had heard a scandal in 
which Miss Olivia Pitt's name held a promi- 
nent place. She ran away with a lord's son. 
Even her best friends had not laid the 
charge of matrimony at her door. 

" Your mother,'* said Mr. Woodfield, 
" was one of the loveliest women of her day, 
and the best actress in my time." 

Clytie's ambition prompted her afresh at 
this declaration. 

" Then why should not her daughter go 
upon the stage T 

"Miss Olivia Pitt," said the manager, 
" led a hard life in her early days." 

" She married a lord's son," said Clytie, 
interrupting him for the first time. 

"Indeed!" said the manager. "I lost 
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sight of her when she left London. She 
was in my company in the country/' 

Cl5rtie's eyes beamed with curiosity. 

'* Yes ; in fact I gave her her first en- 
gagement" 

" Oh, my dear sir, you interest me beyond 
measure," said Clytie. "My grandfather 
never told me half her history." 

" Her life was quite a theatrical life," 
said the manager. " She was stage-struck. 
Her father was a musician at Lincoln. 
She ran away with a company of strolling 
players. Her mother died broken-hearted. 
She, poor girl ! led a life of hardship and 
toil. For three years she may be said to 
have eaten the bread of poverty." 

Clytie sat transfixed while the manager 
was talking, her great eyes wide open, her 
red lips parted, and her hands clasped ; her 
fancy following the runaway girl from place 
to place, her heart bleeding with sympathy 
and sorrow for the strolling player who was 
her mother. 

" She played in bams, in the back yards 
of inns ; her father discarded her ; she had 
no friends ; she did not earn — ^at all events 
she did not receive — ten shillings a-week. 
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I had what they call the Lincoln circuit, 
and heard her story while dining with the 
mayor of the town, who took an interest in 
her case. The next day she called upon 
me, just as you have called, for an engage- 
ment ; but she knew her line of business, 
she knew what she could do, and she acted 
before me at once — that is, she spoke some 
lines from ' As You Like It' Fortune, as 
well as the lady's genius, was in her favour. 
I wanted a leading lady. I engaged her 
for six nights; she was successful. I 
brought her father into my room and recon- 
ciled him to his daughter." 

"God bless you, Mr. Woodfield!" ex- 
claimed Clytie, burying her face in her 
hands. 

" I was the means of getting the lady her 
first engagement in town. Your grand- 
father made his way, and became conductor 
of the orchestra in the theatre where she 
was engaged. All London hated the man 
who one day carried her off to the Conti- 
nent; and it was a general sorrow that 
wept over the Times when a year after- 
wards her death at Boulogne was made 
public" 
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Clytie was sobbing. " My poor dear 
grandfather," she said ; " how could you be 
so cruel to me ?" 

" So you can easily understand that I am 
interested in you, and I am sure you will 
believe that I desire to give you good ad- 
vice and to be of service to you." 

" Yes, yes, Mr. Woodfield," said Clj^ie. 

" Well, then, understand," said Mr. Wood- 
field, taking both her hands in his, and 
looking at her steadfastly, " that I advise 
you to go home to your grandfather, and 
that I prohibit you from going on the stage. 
You may command me as if I were your 
grandfather, except in this : you say he has 
been unkind to you ; I will not be that I 
fear you have misunderstood him; I will 
write to him when you say I may, I will 
bring him here, I will do anything you ask, 
but one thing — I will not introduce you to 
your destruction. There ! Now tell me 
where you live, and Mrs. Woodfield shall 
call and see you." 

" Thank you very much ; I feel that you 
are doing what you think is best ; I will try 
and regard it so, and to-morrow I will write 
to you," said Clytie. 
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" Will you not give me your address ?" 

" To-morrow/' said Clytie, the obstinacy 
of her nature coming once more to the pro- 
tection of her ambition. "To-morrow I 
will write," 

She thought there would be no harm in 
having a day's freedom of action. If she 
gave him her address he might send it to 
her grandfather, and justify his breach of 
trust by the plea of kindness. 

" Post-office, Camden Town, will find 
you, then ?" said the manager. 

" Yes ; and you will not write to grand- 
father without my permission ?" 

" You have my word," said Mr. Wood- 
field; "and to-morrow you will write to 
me." 

" I will," said Clytie. 

" You cannot find your way out alone — 
come, I will show you — take my arm." 

The manager conducted the gtrl a nearer 
way out of the theatre ; through a private 
door, round by the entrance to the stalls, 
and out past the box-office into the broad 
daylight, which for a moment dazzled her 
eyes. 

" Good-morning, Miss Pitt," he said, 
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shaking her by the hand* " Turn to the 
right if you are going west ; or, shall I call 
a cab for you ?" 

" No, thank you," said Clytie, and she 
turned in the direction of the Strand. 

" Clark," said the manager, calling to 
a man who stood near the box-office 
door. 

" Yes, sir." 

" You saw that young lady ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Follow her wherever she goes, until 
you are satisfied she is at home ; and then 
come and tell me where she goes, what she 
does, where she lives, and tell no one else ; 
if any cad molests her, kick him." 

"Yes, sir," said Clark, who in three 
minutes was close on the track of the pret- 
tiest pair of ankles that had been seen in the 
Strand for many a day. Clytie wore a 
short dress and tight country boots. She 
had covered her lilac dress, which was be- 
ginning to get soiled, with a thin shawl, that 
clung about her shoulders, and detracted 
nothing from her round, graceful form. 
She wore a white straw bonnet, with lilac 
flowers and gray ribbons ; and even Clark 
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thought she was the handsomest girl he had 
ever seen. 

Two hours afterwards Clark returned to 
the theatre. Mr. Woodfield had gone to 
his club. Clark was to go to the Garrick 
the moment he returned. Clark went to 
the club straight, carrying there a black eye, 
and a coat rather the worse for a tear at the 
collar. The club porter frowned at Clark, 
but he insisted that he was to see Mr. 
Woodfield, who, on being sent for, said 
Clark was to be shown into the strangers' 
room. 

" Well," said the manager, shutting the 
door. 

" I did as you wished, sir." 

" Yes ; go oa" 

" Followed the lady down the Strand ; 
she went into a confectioner's and had a 
bun ; then went across Trafalgar Square ; 
up the Haymarket; two gents followed 
her." 

" Yes," said the manager. 

" But they soon give it up." 

" Yes ; go on ; finish before I guess the 
lot I see your black eye." 

"Yes, sir," said Clark. "In Regent 
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Street a fellow spoke to her, and she looked 
frightened ; she mentioned to a policeman 
as this person was annoying of her, but the 
officer only laughed." 

" Ah, it is that light short dress/' said the 
manager to himself. " Mrs. Woodfield must 
see her, and dress her properly." 

" So she turns up a by-street, as if to get 
out of the way, and this gent, he follows 
her and speaks to her again, and I see she 
was in a dreadful state like, evidently not 
used to London ; so I goes up to him and 
lets straight out at him in the mouth." 

" Bravo, Clark, bravo !" exclaimed the 
manager. 

" Well, he turns on me sudden like, and 
was quicker than I thought, and he pinned 
me against the wall, and we'd a bit of a set 
to, a reglar up and downer ; and then the 
police comes and a great crowd, and I ex- 
plains to the officer, who said he knowed 
the gent, and it served him right, and he'd 
lock him up if he didn't clear out in a jiffy ; 
and so I started off after the young lady, sir, 
and L— and so I started off after the young 
lady — ^and when I ^" 

" Yes, yes." 
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" She was gone, and which way I couldn't 
tell, and I lost her, sir." 

" Ah, I thought so. Clark, you are an 
ass." 

" Yes, sir." 

" An egregious ass." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Here is a sovereign for you. Go home 
and wash your face." 

" Yes, sir." 

" That's it," said the manager, going back 
to the smoke room. " Mrs. Woodfield 
must dress her — it is that short light dress ; 
I hope Clark punished the thief." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BREEZES IN COUNCIL. 

ELL, I dunno but what the gen- 
tleman be right," said Mr. 
Johnny Breeze, sitting in the 
little back garden, after the 
children had gone to bed. " Fm sure I 
dunno. Missie knows best, I suppose." 

" And is that all you've got to say about 
it, Johnny ?' asked Mrs. Breeze, who always 
professed to seek Johnny's opinion and to 
value it 

Mrs. Breeze was one of those kind- 
hearted autocrats who did everything she 
could to make the outer world believe that 
her husband was master in his own house. 
" I will ask Breeze," she would say, in 
cases of the smallest or greatest impor- 
tance. " I could not take upon myself to 
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decide such a matter without consulting 
Johnny." Observations of this kind were 
continually on her lips. But in her own 
quiet way she settled all things according 
to her own judgment. Johnny had really 
no voice in anything. He thought he had, 
and would go home switching the gnats as 
if he were an independent domineering 
husband and father ; and when he went to 
smoke his pipe at the local public-house 
he talked with the best of the little men 
there, and even expressed fierce opinions 
now and then upon the Government 
Indeed he had once been known to threa- 
ten physical violence against a man who 
asserted that the Government were bring- 
ing in a Bill to abolish all P.K.'s under five 
feet four. But, take him for all in all, 
Johnny was as mild, conciliatory, and 
genial a P.K. as one could wish to see ill 
authority. 

" And that is all youVe got to say !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Breeze. "Why I should 
have thought that with your experience of 
society, and seeing people, and talking to 
my lords and my ladies — well, I should 
have thought, Johnny, that you would 
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have been ready to say something definite 
on the point, as Mr. Stevens would observe 
if he were here, and a good thing he isn't" 
Clytie smiled pleasantly at Mrs. Breeze. 
Johnny drew solemnly at his pipe, whilst he 
listened to his wife, and thought what a 
woman it was sure-ly. They were sitting 
in the little back garden, just under the 
back parlour window, having had an 
humble al fresco supper of bread and 
cheese and lettuce. The canal lay quietly 
at the bottom of the garden, although it 
had been whipped for fish in the most 
persevering way by Master Breeze for an 
hour before bedtime. One lazy barge 
went by just as Breeze was lighting his 
pipe, and there was something picturesque 
in the old boat, with its red and white sign, 
and a woman at the helm. Why or where- 
fore she did not make out, but the boat 
gliding by had a soothing effect upon 
Clytie. The twilight fell gently upon her 
spirits, albeit there were blacks in it, and 
she liked to sit there in the little garden. 
She felt that she was safe with these kind 
people, and that was a great deal after 
what she had gone through. 
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** He remembered your mother ?" said 
Mrs. Breeze, looking at Clytie, and draw- 
ing her shawl round her shoulders. 

" Yes, well," Clytie replied. • 

" But advised you to go home to your 
friends, because the stage were not fit for a 
lady ; and that's it, my love, that's what 1 
feel about it. I'm sure the way in which 
the girls are dressed ; well, I've often said 
to Johnny, I wonder the Queen and Govern- 
ment don't stop it ; and, as for acting, why, 
it's not what I call acting at all — it's nothing 
but legs, and smirks on their faces, as is 
enough, I'm sure, to make one sick ; not 
but what, once in a way, you do see a 
good play with persons dressed all over, 
not as if they'd come out of their bed- 
rooms and forgotten as they'd not finished. 
But that is neither here nor there. The 
question is as to what you mean to do." 

" I must try some other theatre," Clj^ie 
replied, quietly. " If we reject every pro- 
fession or business because there are bad 
people in it, or on account of its being dis- 
agreeable, we should all sit at home and do 
nothing." 

" That's true," said Johnny. 
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" Not altogether," said Mrs. Breeze ; 
" but it ain't no good arguing it, because 
she's made up her mind, and what we've 
got •to do is to help if we can ; though, from 
what Mr. Woodfield said, there don't seem 
to be much difficulty about it, if we only 
knew how to go on." 

** I will write to another manager. That 
IS all," said Clytie. 

Mr. Breeze suddenly laid down his pipe* 

" What is it. Breeze ?" asked his wife, 
suddenly. " An idea I" 

"Well, if I ain't bin and forgotten the 
very thing as I wanted to say and to do 
particular. I was a speaking to a gent who 
is in the newspaper line this very morning 
in the park, and, he says, * Well, if a young 
lady wants to go on the stage, there be lots 
of advertisements and agents,' he says, 
* and go and get a Nera, as is a newspaper 
devoted to the profession.' " 

"Johnny's right. I know what he means. 
That newspaper fellow as lodged with me 
and paid regular, as I was telling you, he 
used to have one and read it in bed every 
Sunday morning. Johnny, it ain't late, and 
if you likes to go out for half an hour and 
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borrow one at the York and Albany, or 
somewhere, why go at once and take yer 
pipe along." 

The P.K. put on his unprofessional coat 
and hat, and away he went. During his 
absence Mrs. Breeze and Clytie put away 
the supper things, took in the chairs from 
the garden, lighted the lamp, and sat down 
in the back parlour to work and talk and 
prepare their minds for a continuation of 
the family council when Johnny should 
return with the Nera. Mrs. Breeze found 
that, in spite of two nights' hard work after 
supper, she had still a score of stockings to 
darn, and Clytie discovered that she was 
an excellent hand at this sort of work. So 
the two were soon busily engaged, with 
their hands and arms half covered with 
stockings, "As looked for all the world like 
gauntlets,'' Mrs. Breeze said, '* and she was 
sure no picture was ever more perfect than 
Marj' a-sitting there darning, like a fine 
lady as she had seen stitching a cavalier's 
rosette on his hat, in the time of the wars, 
when they wore velvet coats and swords." 

It seemed no time before Johnny re- 
turned. 
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" There it is/' he said, triumphantly, 
spreading out the newspaper upon the table. 
" There you are, missie, and Tm sure Tve 
been trying to read them advertisements 
with a view to understanding them, and 
Tm as far off as ever. Every man to his 
own trade — ^and woman, too, I suppose. I 
dare say, if there was a Park Keepers 
Gazette^ people outside the profession would 
find it hard to understand it; but, -however, 
there's what they calls the actor's paper for 
you, and I dessay you'll make more of it 
than I can."* 

Clytie thanked the P.K. with a sweet 
smile, and opened the mysterious paper 
and began to read it, first all over at one 
rapid glance to herself, and then in bits for 
the edification of the Breezes. 

"* Wanted, a good heavy man!' " exclaimed 
Mrs. Breeze. " Well, there, I should think 
Mr. Stevens would do for that. He must 
be fourteen stone if he's an ounce. ' A 
good walking gentleman, a juvenile gent, a 
gent for seconds, a leading lady, and a 
chambermaid.' Well, what they mean I 
suppose they know — I'm sure I don't ; and 
Mr. Breeze is, no doubt, right — every trade 
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to itself; and Tm told there is a Lodging 
House Guide^ though I don't exactly con- 
sider myself in that line ; but walking gents 
and chambermaids for a theatre is what I 
certainly cannot make out." 

" I suppose it describes what they call 
their line of business/' said Clytie. *' I did 
not quite understand Mn Woodfield when 
he asked me what my line was." 

'' I should have put it down for a leading 
lady," said Johnny, refilling his pipe. 

" Well done, Johnny," said Mrs. Breeze ; 
"that's very good." 

Mrs. Breeze, indeed, was so pleased 
with this exhibition of Johnny's cleverness 
that she put a stockinged arm round his 
neck and gave him a smacking, high^ 
sounding kiss on the cheek. 

" * Wanted, three good utility ladies (all 
must sing and dance), old man, a good low 
comedian, and useful couple ; also a double 
bass and property man/ " Clytie read in her 
pleasant musical voice, with a long ex- 
pressive note of exclamation at the end, 
and an inquiring look at Mr. Breeze. 

The P.K. smoked solemnly and made 
no reply. Mrs. Breeze laid her two hands 
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upon her knees, stocking, needle, cotton, 
and all, and looked at Johnny. The P.K^ 
was lost in smoke and thought 

•*What do you make of that, Mr. 
Breeze ?" Clytie asked. 

'* I don't make anything of it, missie ; it 
is altogether beyond me ; I can only repeat. 
Everybody to his trade." 

" It is indeed a very curious paper," said 
Clytie ; " I fear I understand it no better 
than yourself, Mr. Breeze, though some- 
how I feel the strangest interest in it 
* Wanted, a character singer ; also a bass- 
player (double-handed), and star, seconds, 
juveniles, and responsible people.' " 

" Double-handed," said Johnny, reflec- 
tively. " I see a double-headed sheep 
once in a show at Epsom, but that's more 
curious still — a double-handed bass-player." 

" Ah, I shall never forget that day, 
Johnny ; it was before we were married ; 
we went from the dairy ; lovely ; how the 
time does fly to be sure." 

" ' For sale, fifty Indian serpents, two 
leopards, one hundred monkeys, and a large 
ourang-outang, and a variety of stock, just 
arrived from India,* " said Clytie, still read* 
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ing at random. " And here's your sheep, 
Mr. Breeze, wants a partner, two heads and 
six legs, the most remarkable phenomenon 
of the day." 

Cljrtie beamed with delight over this 
discovery. 

"It is the most wonderful paper !" she 
exclaimed ; ** it seems to belong to a new 
world ; I could not have believed there 
could be such a paper." 

" Oh, bless you, missie, you don't know 
what's going on about you till you looks, 
nor the lives as people lead ; now there's a 
friend of mine at the Zoo, talking of wild 
animals — he lives with .two seals in a 
pond." 

** Johnny! Johnny!" said Mrs. Breeze, 
laying down Master Breeze's stockings, 
darned and clean for the morrow. 

" Well, not exactly in a pond ; no more 
than Sykes lives in the elephant's house ; 
but he talks of nothing else, and as for a 
terinagant woman, the scratches on that 
man's body, he's scored with them, and for 
all that he loves them sea-lions, and that's 
his world, though he does take a walk over 
Primrose Hill once in a way." 
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" The strangest paper," said Clytie, 
turning it over and devouring it with her 
round eloquent eyes. " And here are 
gentlemen who teach the histrionic art, 
lessons given upon the stage, and engage- 
ments guaranteed." 

"There, now youVe got to the right 
place," said Mrs. Breeze. 

" Is it an agent ?" asked Johnny. 

" No, a teacher," said Clytie ; ** but here 
is an agent — 'Mr. Barrington's Dramatic 
Agency : booking fee to professionals, three ^ 
and sixpence ; several vacancies in good 
companies ; wanted, artistes in all lines of 
business ; a few ladies and gentlemen for a 
dramatic club, &c. Note the address, 
Coven t Garden.' " 

" That's it," said Johnny ; " every man 
to his trade ; but there don't seem nothing 
so very mysterious about the agency 
business; look at them estate agents and 
registry offices ; there's one thing, we don't 
want agencies in the park-keeping line." 

" You would advise me, then, to write to 
Barrington's ?" Clytie asked. 

" Well, I dunno for that," said Johnny ; 
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•'there's nothing like a personal call, I 

always think ; but, of course *' 

" Johnny is right," broke in Mrs. Breeze ; 
" it's been a great night with him, one of 
his clever nights ; I am sure I was saying 
to myself just now if Johnny had only had 
his opportunities — well there, I don't like 
to praise him before his face, but he has 
got that common sense which in any other 
profession would have brought him to the 
front; it's been a great night with him 
from the moment as he thought of that 
Nera newspaper ; and the best thing is to 
call at that place, and if you'll go early, my 
dear, I'll go with you, for I do think as 
some one should be by your side, as there's 
no knowing what traps there be in this 
London — might kidnap you for a show or 
something, for I do declare some of them 
advertisements made my blood curdle, all 
along of my suddenly remembering a 
young girl as ran away with a show com- 
pany, and was painted up and made into 
an Indian princess, at twopence each and 
half-price to the working classes, though, my 
dear, it in no wise applies to you, though I 
must say it did come into my mind." 
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"My dear Mrs. Breeze, you are too 
good ; It is very, very kind of you to go 
with me ; we will go as soon as you like in 
the morning," said Clytie. 

" Ten o'clock will give me time for put- 
ting things straight and getting the children 
out of the way," said Mrs. Breeze, "and 
we can take a 'bus from the York and 
Albany to the Circus and walk to Covent 
Garden, and look at the shops as we go, 
for I do think that next to buying things is 
looking in at the windows and saying what 
you would buy if you'd money enough; 
though I knew an old gentleman as killed 
himself pretty nigh with that very thing, 
and I forget now whether I knew him or 
see him in a play ; it was one of them big 
sausages, as thick as your arm and curled 
like one of them crokay hoops, and he was 
poor, and he always said when he was rich 
he'd buy that sausage and eat every bit of 
it for supper ; and it came true ; but it as 
nigh killed him as could be, though he lived 
to tell the story." 

Clytie laughed, and said many curious 
things in life came to pass. Supposing 
she were to be rich some day ? 
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" Bless you, I hope you will," said Mrs. 
Breeze. 

"I sometimes think I may be," said 
Clytie, looking up with a world of wonder 
in her eyes. " Sometimes I think so ; and 
if ever that should come to pass, Maggie, 
then, my dear good soul, you shall not look 
in the windows and wish ; you shall look 
and have." 

Clytie put her arms round Mrs. Breeze's 
white neck and kissed her, and laid her 
head upon her matronly bosom, and the 
P. K. looked on admiringly. Mrs. Breeze 
stroked the girl's hair with her round fat 
hand, and fondled her with all the affection 
of a loving mother. 

If poor old Grandfather Waller could 
only have seen the runaway safe in those 
kind arms he would have been a happy 
man ; for his fears would not let him picture 
her in security. Clytie thought of tiie old 
man as she lay nestling her face in Mrs. 
Breeze's neck. She thought of him ten- 
derly, but not yet without a tinge of 
resentment. 

That night, when she was alone sitting 
by her humble bed with its patchwork 
coverlet and its strip of stair-carpet by the 
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side, she almost made up her mind to write 
to her grandfather, just a line to say she 
was safe and as happy as she could be 
under all the circumstances of her position. 
Or Mrs. Breeze might write this for her. 
The letter could be posted without any 
address. Yes, she would do that. She 
felt better when she had settled that this 
should be part of the morrow's work. 
Then she thought over all she had gone 
through during the day — all that Mr. 
Woodfield had told her about her mother. 
It made her sad, the dark picture which 
the manager had drawn of her mother's 
early days ; but she would not dwell upon 
it — she preferred to think of the successful 
actress, the woman who had had London 
at her feet ; to think of her mother as the 
loveliest woman and the greatest actress of 
her time, and the wife of a lord's son. She 
prayed every night that some day she 
might meet that lord's father ; he was still 
living — Grandfather Waller had told her 
so always, and more than once he had told 
her she was an honourable if she had her 
rights, and ought to be a lady of title. It 
was a pity she had no friend, she thought, 
to help her — no clever man, like Tom 
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Mayfield for instance, who would lay his 
life down for her. She could give him 
this secret for his devotion, and ask him to 
find it all out. For an unsophisticated 
country girl, Clytie had some shrewd 
worldly ideas, and an amount of enterprise 
and firmness worthy of a London education. 
She learnt quickly too. For example, she 
noticed that although she was well dressed 
for Dunelm, there was something wanting 
in the style and manner and finish of her 
clothes ; during the day she had '* let out " 
a tuck in her dress and hemmed and set on 
a flounce ; in the morning she would get 
up very early and retrim her bonnet; a 
watch-chain was not worn round the neck 
she noticed; she must have a differently, 
shaped boot to that she was now wearing^ 
and her hair must be braided in the style 
of a grand lady whom she saw in a 
gorgeous carriage in Regent Street. Her 
mind was in a whirl of projects, memories, 
fancies, and speculations as she sat there 
on the little bed ; she thought of everything 
and everybody; looking forward, however, 
throughout, into a future which she hoped 
to mould to her own ambition. 
VOL. I. 14 




CHAPTER XVIL 

A MEMORABLE DAY, BEGUN AT BARRINGTON's 
AND CLOSED AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 

HEY Stood inside a somewhat re- 
markably furnished ofHce, Mrs. 
Breeze and Clytie. A pert youth 
in buttons requested that they 
would be seated. He pointed to an otto- 
man in the centre of the room, but Mrs. 
Breeze scowled at this piece of drawing- 
room furniture, and placed a chair for Clyde, 
while she sat upon a long stu£^ seat near 
a desk, at which the pert youth was reading 
a newspaper. Mr. Barrington, he said, 
would be shordy disengaged. 

It was a very remarkable room — a com- 
bination of drawing-room, counting-house^ 
telegraph-of&ce, artistes studio, and police- 
station. It was a room designed to impress 
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the weak, to awe the strong, and confuse 
the wary; it was a swaggering, bullying, 
coaxing, humbugging room ; a pretentious 
impostor of a room ; and yet it looked re- 
spectable and honest and outspoken. What 
Pecksniff was among men, this office was 
among offices, if one might judge by ap- 
pearances ; it was a bouncing kind of room ; 
It had speaking-tubes and letter-racks, 
ledgers and diaries, telegraph forms, letter 
weights, and bells ; if it had been the outer 
office of a modern Fouche, and in France, 
it could not have been better or more nota*< 
bly supplied with appliances for the expe- 
ditious execution of the most tremendous 
business requirements. A Rothschild, a 
Cabinet Minister, a Colonel Henderson, a 
Chatterton managing three theatres at a 
time, could not have been fenced round 
with more cunning devices for hurrying 
commands to their destination, and check- 
ing the performance of the most important 
decrees ; ** Post-Office " was painted upon 
a side counter, with slits for letters ; " Tele- 
graph-Office — telegrams to all parts of the 
world," was written upon another cabinet 
close by. But for the general silence, it 
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would have been easy to imagine clerks 
at work behind these official-looking boxes. 
Every, now and then a bell rang, and a 
voice was heard struggling through the 
windings of a gutta-percha tube, upon 
which the boy at the desk would lay his 
paper down and say something up another 
trumpet, and then came back the old re- 
pose. iThe post-office and the telegraph 
department were both dummies. Even 
Mrs. Breeze noticed this. She deliberately 
left her seat, and looked behind the for-^ 
midable cabinets, where silence reigned 
supreme. But the room seemed to bounce 
and look down at Mrs. Breeze, through 
ponderous gold rimmers, and point to its 
ottoman with photographs of eminent 
actresses at the apex of a centre ornament 
which sprung mysteriously from the triple 
seat. It seemed to smile a Pecksniffian 
smile of pity upon her, and point to the 
fourscore pictures of beautiful creatures over 
the mantel-shelf, who had been engaged 
through Mr. Barrington*s agency in this 
very room, and made large fortunes and 
famous names, in the shortest possible time 
on record. 
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Presently two bells suddenly electrified 
the pert youth, against whom Mrs. Breeze 
had conceived a furious dislike ; he leaped 
from his seat, darted past the " post-office," 
and disappeared — only, however, to return 
almost immediately. 

" Step this way, ladies," said the boy, 
^* Mr. Harrington will see you himself." 

They were ushered into a small room 
furnished in crimson velvet ; a sort of 
library drawing-room, such as you might 
€xpect to find the swell parlour of a 
fashionable betting saloon; and there sit- 
ting at a gimcrack rosewood toy writing- 
table was discovered the well-known and 
highly successful dramatic agent Mr. Har- 
rington, a well-dressed gentleman of five- 
and-forty, with a black, curled moustache 
and whiskers, irreproachable teeth and 
studs ; a white waistcoat and gold chain ; 
two white hands sparkling with rings ; and a 
voice tuned to the musical and artistic tastes 
of his numerous and interesting elientSles. 

" Good-morning, ladies — pray be seated," 
said Mr. Harrington^ taking in at one glance 
the features, dress, style, and probable posi- 
tion of his visitors. 
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Mrs. Breeze waited until Clytie was 
seated, and then she complied with Mr. 
Barrington's polite request, but she had a 
secret idea that the office-boy was watching 
her through one of the office tubes, and she 
felt aggressive. ' 

" What may I have the pleasure of doing 
for you ?" said Mr. Barrington, compre- 
hending both ladies in the obsequious but 
confident glance which he flung at them 
from beneath his black bushy eyebrows. 

" Nothing for me, thank you," said Mrs. 
Breeze, drawing her light shawl tighdy 
round her shoulders ; "for this lady, and I 
hope it may be satisfactory to her." 

" I also hope so, I am sure," said Mn 
Barrington, directing his attention to Clytie. 

" I desire to place my name upon your 
list, and to ask your kind offices in pro- 
curing me an engagement," said Cl3rtie, 
handing to him her name and address, 
written upon a sheet of note paper — " Miss 
Pitt, Post-office, Camden Town." 

"Yes, my child, certainly," said Mr. 
Barrington. 

" And there is the fee." 

" Thank you, you are business-like." 
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• 
Clytie had presented two half crowns 

with her address. 

** That was the charge mentioned in the 
advertisement/' said Mrs. Breeze, not quite 
liking to be ignored in the conversation ; 
for Mr. Harrington, since he discovered 
that she was only a friend or companion of 
the young girl, had altogether confined his 
remarks and his looks to Clytie. 

** Certainly," said the agent ; " it is a 
pity that commerce should be called upon 
to interfere in the arrangements of art, but 
it was ever so since the world began. What 
line of business. Miss Pitt ?*' 

" I do not quite know ; I am a beginner,'* 
said Cljrtie. 

" Yes, you are a beginner ; have you 
taken lessons ?" 

" No," said Clytie ; " but I think I could 
make myself useful." 

" Very good ; you are business-like, as 
I said before ; you can make yourself useful. 
Ahr 

Mr. Barrington looked at Clytie from 
beneath his eyebrows, leaned back in his 
chair, and rubbed his jewelled hand reflec- 
tively. 
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" You can make yourself useful If you 
obtained an appearance would Lord — ah, 
Lord — dear me, what a memory I have — 
would his lordship take a box or stall for 
the season, or " 

** No," said Cl3rtie, with some hesitation, 
not understanding the question, and anxious 
not to confess her ignorance upon stage 
matters so readily as she did to Mr, Wood- 
field, 

" No ? Perhaps it is Captain ; dear me, 
my memory goes like the wind — or Mr* 
somebody, or some friend or another ; he 
would like you to appear, and would assist 
you r 

" I have no friends, except Mr. and Mrs. 
Breeze, in London, at present," said Cl3rtie, 
looking at Mrs. Breeze, — "and they" 

" Would come and see you and pay for 
their seats like other people," said Mrs. 
Breeze, promptly, "though I don't think 
that is what the gentleman means ; perhaps 
hell explain." 

" No, Mrs. Breeze, it is not necessary ; I 
simply wish to understand what the young 
lady's prospects are." 

" Thank you," said Clytie. 
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" Your appearance is immensely in your 
favour. I may say that, without flattery. 
I suppose your first idea is to make your- 
self, as you say ; you would probably pay 
for a first appearance ?" ^ 

" No, I could not do that," said Clytie. 

" You would givei your services then, for 
a time, without salary, in order to get into 
a theatre, to get an opening — to make a 
start, in short." 

" I wish to earn money. It is necessary 
that I should, and I have chosen the stage 
as a profession; my mother, sir, was a 
famous actress," said Clytie, with a quiet 
firmness, that Mrs, Breeze had almost ap- 
plauded with the handle of her parasol. 

" Quite so, and I think you would be 
successful ; you should join some good 
amateur society, some dramatic club, where 
you could play parts, and work your way ; 
there is the Siddons Club, for example, 
which has given to the stage several dis- 
tinguished actors and ^actresses ; but for 
leading business you would pay three pounds 
a night and find your own dresses; you 
could do that, I suppose, if it led to a good 
engagement ?" 
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" Indeed, I could not," said Clytie. " I 
had no idea there were so many difficulties^ 
sir ; I have a good appearance you say ; I 
can speak properly, I can sing, I am a 
musician, I am the daughter of an actress, 
surely these are qualifications that might 
obtain some position for me. Mr. Chute 
Woodfield said I should have no difficulty 
in getting an engagement ; but he advised 
me not to go upon the stage, because he 
said it was not a respectable profession now 
for a lady; otherwise he would have given 
me an engagement in his own theatre," said 
Clytie, earnestly, and with a slight expres- 
sion of resentment in her manner, which 
was highly satisfactory to Mrs. Breeze. 

" Certainly," said the P. K.'s wife, look- 
ing defiance at Mr. Harrington and all his 
velvet furniture. 

"Oh, indeed, Mr. Woodfield said so? 
well, he is partly right ; he gets all his 
clever people from me ; why, my child, I 
could place you in his own theatre at this 
moment, in spite of himself, if you had ex- 
perience; talent overcomes all of them. 
Well, now. we have really got to business ; 
I think I quite understand what you desire> 
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my dear young lady, quite, and I must help 
you/' 

Thereupon he drew towards him a pli- 
able tube and spoke down it for nearly a 
minute, and there entered from a door that 
was disguised by a painting of " Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse " an elderly 
man with a book in his hand, and a quill 
pen behind his ear. 

" Thomas, have the kindness to enter 
this lady's name and get her signature to 
form G, which please to read to her." 

"Yes, sir," said Thomas, sitting down 
and copying Clytie's address into the book, 
after which he read to her an agreement 
whereby she was called upon to pledge 
herself that she would accept no engage- 
ment except through Mr. Harrington, and 
that she would give him her first month's 
salary, together with some binding clauses, 
equally liberal, which Clytie signed not- 
withstanding Mrs. Breeze's admonitory 
looks and interruptions. 

"And Thomas," said Mr. Harrington, 
" is the company for the Delphos Theatre 
quite filled T 

" I think not," said Thomas. 
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" Did Lord St Barnard call about the 
business while I was in the park yester- 
day r 

" No, sir." 

"Nor the new lessee, Mr. Wyldenberg ?'* 

" No, sir." 

" Thank you, that will do, Thomas." 

The clerk passed through the picture and 
disappeared as silently as he had entered. 

" Really, Miss Pitt, you have excited my 
interest ; yes, and my sympathy too ; be- 
lieve me, I will try and serve you ; it has 
been my lot to introduce into the profession 
some of its most illustrious stars. I con- 
fess that commercial reasons have influenced 
me ; yes, I confess that ; but money is not 
everything, and sometimes it is policy to 
wait for it ; your mother was Miss Olivia 
Pitt ; I have been trying for the last five 
minutes to recall the likeness ; I do so at 
this moment ; I do so with a vast amount 
of pleasure ; she was a great actress ; I saw 
her at Drury Lane when she came out 
Yes, and I have a lively remembrance of 
the effect her acting made upon me ; I was 
a very young man in those days* Place 
yourself in my hands, my child, and we 
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will see what can be done. Meanwhile 
take this note [he was slowly writing while 
he talked] to Mr. Wyldenberg, of the 
Delphos Theatre, to-morrow, and let me 
know the result by post." 

" Thank you, . Mr. Barrington," said 
Clytie, with an expression of sincere grati- 
tude ; and Mrs. Breeze said " Thank you " 
also, and felt her resentment and defiance 
oozing out at her fingers' ends, which 
tingled with a desire to shake hands with 
the gentleman whom she had commenced 
by hating heartily. 

Mr. Barrington rang his bell, and the 
office boy appeared, whereupon all Mrs. 
Breeze's warlike feelings came back upon 
her. 

" Show these ladies out, Norfolk," said 
Mr. Barrington, rising and bowing to 
Clytie. " Good-morning, good-morning." 

As Mrs. Breeze followed Clytie to the 
stairs of the outer office she suddenly turned 
round. She felt sure that horrid boy was 
doing something, as she told Breeze after- 
wards ; and sure enough he was — making 
an ugly face behind her back, and putting 
his thumb to his nose ; but she was just in 
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time to acknowledge his attentions in a 
smart slap on the head with her parasol, 
and " Send that by telegraph if you like." 

"A wonderful girl," said Mr. Barrington, 
brushing his whiskers before a hand-glass, 
while his visitors were making their way 
into the street " Pretty ! By heavens, 
she is lovely. Eyes ! By Jove, they are 
diamonds I Lips ! Corals ! Ton my soul, 
it's the loveliest face I ever saw. And 
what a figure ! She ought to be worth her 
weight in gold. We shall see. No chance 
of any salary at the Delphos. But Lord 
St Barnard will take a fancy to her like a 
shot Must drop him a line. Ah ! I look 
seedy to-day — decidedly seedy. Must have 
a * pick-me-up.' Thomas !" 

" Yes, sir," said Thomas, appearing on 
the instant 

** Tm going to the club." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Back in an hour." 

" Yes, sir." 

The Tragic Muse turned its back on 
Thomas, and Mr. Barrington turned his 
back, with its stay-laced fall, upon the 
Tragic Muse. 
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''Well, there, Fm sure I don't know,'* 
said Mrs. Breeze, when she and Clytie 
were in the street, " I like him for what he 
said at last, and could have hugged him 
for it at that moment ; but I feel as if Fd 
been in a sham affair — ^as if Td been in a 
show as was all outside, like the pictures 
you see of exhibitions at a fair ; and as for 
that puppy in the office — well, there, I 
could have killed him." 

" I fear your prejudice arises out of kind 
feeling for me," said Clytie ; and for a 
moment she felt sorry that Mrs. Breeze 
had accompanied hen 

Mrs. Breeze was not exactly a common 
woman ; she was not vulgar ; she was 
rather good-looking; her face was round 
and honest and English-like ; but somehow 
Clytie, catching sight of her in shop win- 
dows, could not help noticing how inferior 
her appearance was to her own ; her shawl 
was not well put on, her bonnet had big 
red roses in it, and she walked like a man, 
and carried her parasol as if it were a 
weapon of defence. Clytie noticed this 
not with any unkindly feeling ; but some- 
how she did notice it, and wondered if she 
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had suffered in the estimation of Mr. Bar- 
rington from such companionship. Thei> 
Mrs. Breeze would stop occasionally in the 
streets to emphasise her remarks, and 
sometimes to point at something or some- 
body. Clytie wished she would not do 
this ; but the next moment, when she 
thought what a protection it was to have 
Mrs. Breeze with her, when she remem- 
bered how she had been insulted the day 
before, then she felt that she was ungrate- 
ful to Mrs. Breeze ; so when that good lady 
took her into Covent Garden to show her 
the flowers, she insisted upon buying for 
her three fine plants which Mrs. Breeze had 
admired. 

Mrs. Breeze invented all sorts of dif- 
ficulties to nullify the purchase, the last 
one being the utter impossibility of their 
carrying the flowers home; but this was 
overruled by the dealer discovering that 
he had a cart just going to Primrose Hill, 
and so the flowers were paid for, and 
Clytie suggested luncheon, which took them 
to the Strand, where Clytie again tried to 
make up to Mrs. Breeze for the unkind 
and ungrateful thoughts which had troubled 
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her on leaving Mr. Barrington's famous 
theatrical agency. 

" Well now, Mary, my own, since you 
have insisted on treating me, I shall 
beg to have my own way, and I shall 
just call a cab, and we will drive to Hyde 
Park Corner and see the beauty and 
fashion of the world, as they say it is to be 
seen there ; and you wondered last night 
where all the gay people .could be in this 
great London, and you can see them there 
or nowhere ; and what is more, there's no- 
thing to pay, and a mouse may look at a 
king, as the nursery book says. Hi, 
cabby; hi!" 

Before Clytie could interfere or reply 
Mrs. Breeze was bargaining with the cab- 
man about his fare, because then, as she 
explained, there could be no mistake, and 
you knew what you were about. 

They stood for some time near the 
Corner. Clytie was bewildered. Here, 
indeed, was London at last, the London of 
which Phil Ransford had told her, the 
London of her dreams, the gay and brilliant 
London of fashion and beauty, the London 
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of parks and flowers, and lovely women 
and brave men. 

" We will get two chairs if we can/' said 
Mrs. Breeze, " only a penny each ; and 
then we can sit and see all that's going on 
with the best of them." 

Clytie suffered the woman to do what- 
ever she wished ; she felt powerless in the 
crowd; she hardly dared venture to cross the 
road with its continued change of carriages. 

" Don't mind, dear," said Mrs. Breeze, 
*' the policeman will stop 'em for us ; they 
may be dukes and duchesses, bless you, but 
they must stop and let us cross when the 
officer holds up his hand." 

The policeman stood between them and 
raised his hand. 

" I declare it was like Moses and the 
Red Sea, that policeman a-stopping the 
traffic for us," said Mrs. Breeze, when they 
were on the side path. " I have been here 
afore more than once, but never did I see 
such a block. Well there, I do say it's a 
picture for Queen Victoria to be proud of." 

Clytie said nothing. She stood by the 
railings and watched the gorgeous stream 
of carriages ; she sat in a chair and fixed 
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Tier eyes upon the mounted ladies and 
gentlemen ; she saw the pleasant flirtations 
that were going on ; she saw *' bright eyes 
look love to eyes that spake again ;" she 
saw all there was to see, and she saw it in 
a dreamy fashion, as if she were sitting in 
the Hermitage Gardens, and listening to 
Phil Ransford's description of the great 
city, where she should be a queen. She 
did not know the Tory Chief as he stepped 
from his brougham and handed out his wife 
— now, alas ! no more — ^for a quiet saunter 
towards Kensington Gardens ; she did not 
know the dashing Irish Secretary on his 
dashing bay ; nor the rising financier of the 
Government on his sturdy cob ; she did 
not know the famous actor who had just 
burst upon the town, nor the new poet, nor 
the great travellerfresh from Central Africa, 
nor the golden-haired lady with the white 
ponies in the drive, nor the belle of the 
season, the rich Indian heiress ; but sud- 
denly she saw some one whom she recog- 
nized, for she clutched Mrs. Breeze by the 
arm, and gasped " Mr. Ransford !" 

The next moment Phil Ransford pulled a 
quiet-looking mare up near the railings and 
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dismounted, handing the reins to a groom 
who was in attendandb upon a showy bay. 
Clytie clung to Mrs. Breeze's arm, and the 
P. K/s wife was considerably bewildered. 
Phil Ransford raised his hat, stooped under 
the railing, and presented himself to Clytie, 
putting out his hand with the confident air 
of an old friend, and bowing so politely to 
Mrs. Breeze that the P. K.'s good lady, as 
his brother P. K.'s called her, could only 
bow again and wait for results. 

" I cannot tell you how glad I am to see 
you," said Phil. 

" I thought you were seriously hurt, sir,"^ 
said Clytie. " I am glad to find you look- 
ing well." 

" Oh, it was nothing," said Phil, " only a 
bruise or two, and I do not care for them, 
seeing that they were received in honour of 
so fair a lady." 

Clytie did not reply. Mrs. Breeze^ 
therefore, felt it incumbent upon her to 
know who this fine gentleman could be. 
A shadow of doubt swept over her ; but it 
was gone in a moment 

" Who is this gentleman T asked Mrs. 
Breeze. 
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" Mr. Philip Ransford," said Clytie, '' of 
Dunelm, and a friend of my grandfather.'* 
' " An old friend of Miss Waller s family, 
and one who is most desirous of being of 
service to her," said Phil. 

" The greatest service you can render 
me now," said Clytie, " is to give me your 
word that you will not communicate with 
my grandfather unless you have my per- 
mission." 

Clytie said this with a glance which Phil 
understood at once to mean that he must 
not continue his conversation in presence 
of Mrs. Breeze. 

" You have my word," said Phil ; " but 
may I not call upon you ?" 

" No, thank you," said Clytie. 

'' Then it is true ?" said Phil. 

" What is true ?" asked Clytie. 

** Tom May field is in London." 

Despite her looks of admonition, Phil's 
jealous fears would not be held in check ; 
his selfishness was too active even for 
•delay. He had heard of Tom May field's 
flight, and he believed that Clytie and the 
student had gone away together. 

"I know nothing of Mr. Mayfield's 
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movements," said Clytie with dignity. 
*' Good morning, sir/' 

" Nay, just a moment. My people are 
all here, and I must join them ; forgive me 
if I have pained you ; let me call upon you ; 
there is nothing I would not do to serve 
you." 

Clytie looked at Mrs. Breeze, who said — 

" If you see no objection, I think the 
gentleman had better come to St. Mark's 
Crescent ; if he is a friend of your family, 
and takes an interest in your welfare, Fm 
sure I see no reason against it ; you can 
see him in my presence for that matter, 
you know, and it seems providential to me 
that we have met the gentleman/' 

"Thank you, madam," said Phil, "you 
put the case most sensibly. Miss Waller 
must need a friend, and if she sees the 
slightest impropriety in my calling alone, 
why my mother shall come with me ; and 
yonder she is in the yellow carriage passing 
that coach and four, and looking this way." 

" I see her, sir," said Mrs. Breeze, " and 
I am sure nothing can be more proper than 
your conduct, though I did you an injustice 
at first — for a moment, but no more." 
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" You may call/' said Clytie ; " 43, St 
Mark's Crescent, Regent's Park North." 

" Thank you," said Phil. 

" A word before you go," said Clytie ; 
** my grandfather, how is he ?" 

" I left Dunelm within the week after 
you left ; I went to Brighton to recruit, and 
came on here ; Mr. Waller, I believe, left 
Dunelm the day after your departure — for 
York, I think; and since then I have heard 
nothing about that most hateful city." 

Clytie turned pale at the thought of her 
grandfather wandering over the country in 
search of her. 

" Good morning," she said, and turning 
away pressed Mrs. Breeze's arm tightly. 
" Let us go home. I feel very much upset." 

Mrs. Breeze put her arm round the girl, 
and led her away, a score of people turning 
to look at the country beauty. Clytie soon 
recovered, and presently walked with her 
accustomed elasticity, Mrs. Breeze conduct- 
ing her over the grass the shortest way out 
of the Park, towards Park Lane, where she 
hailed a cab, and without any preliminary 
arrangement about fare, directed the driver 
to go to St. Mark's Crescent, and not do it 
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as if he were at a funeral They reached 
home in time to prepare the P. K/s tea ; 
and while the tea things were laid by Miss 
Lotty, Master Harry brought a letter from 
the Camden Town post-office, where he 
had been directed to call as he came home 
from school. It had only just been re- 
ceived; it was from Mr. Barrington re- 
questing his dear young friend to call at the 
Delphos Theatre at three o'clock on the 
following day. Immediately after she left 
his office that morning he had had the good 
fortune to meet Mr. Wyldenberg, who had 
consented to see her at the time above 
stated, and, if possible, to make room for 
her in his new company. The Breezes 
made merry over the good news, and 
Johnny promised to take all the family to 
see Missie the first night she appeared. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



BEHIND THE SCENES. 




LYTIE now found herself in the 
strange new world for which she 
had been longing. She dismissed 
Mr. Chute Woodfield*s warning 
with a kindly note, and flung herself straight 
into the Barrington-Wyldenberg trap. How 
should she, poor child, know that it was a 
trap ? Mr. Woodfield's advice might be 
very good, and it might not. Good or bad, 
she could not afford to take it. Her will 
was against it, her desires, her ambition, 
her hopes, her purse, all were against it. 
Her interview with Mr. Wyldenberg was 
charming. He had taken the Delphos 
Theatre for three years ; he was going to 
produce a lot of new pieces ; he had now 
in rehearsal a comedy and a burlesque. 
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Clyde's appearance was everything he could 
desire; she should have a small part in 
each piece, and, to begin with, a salary of 
two pounds per week. His wife should 
help her, and he was very much indebted 
to Mr. Barrington for introducing her. 
He took her from his private room to the 
stage, introduced her to his wife, wha 
appeared in the bills as Miss Delamayne, 
and played Apollo in the burlesque. 

This lady received her somewhat coldly^ 
but Clytie began work at once, accepted 
her parts (which, by the way, had been 
thrown up that very morning by an ex- 
perienced actress), and went home to St 
Mark's Crescent a proud and happy girl — 
proud in her anticipation of success, happy 
because she could now write to her grand- 
father a preliminary letter, telling him that 
she would soon be able to give him her 
address, where he would find her in receipt 
of an income of her own earning, and an 
independent little woman of the world, who^ 
while forgiving him all his unintentional 
unkindness, desired herself to be forgiven. 
She felt that her foot was on the first round 
of the ladder, and nothing should prevent 
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her from mounting. She worked without 
flagging, and had almost committed the 
words of her parts to memory on the day 
she received them. Her only difficulty at 
present was in the business of the piece 
and taking up her cues. All this she would 
speedily master. 

Phil Ransford called at St. Mark's Cres- 
cent, and rejoiced with the Breezes over 
their fair lodgers prospects, and made 
himself so agreeable to Mrs. Breeze that 
she quite seconded all his plans for the 
young girl's advancement in life. 

"I am sure," said Mrs. Breeze, "that 
Mr. Ransford is a born gentleman, and 
there, if I might say so, over head and ears 
in love with you ; why he as good as told 
me that he had popped the question to 
you and you wouldn't have him with all his 
money, and although he would have made 
no objection to the theatrical business, and^ 
I'm sure, to have a husband in play-acting 
— well, there, it is almost a necessity." 

" My dear Mrs. Breeze, I told you that 
story long ago, and I said it was chiefly 
through Mr. Ransford that I left home." 

" Not the name — you did not say the 
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name, my dear. And he was the gentle- 
man ! Well, I never ! and such a fine 
young man ; and you flung his handsome* 
present into the river, and your grandfather 
fished it out ; well, there, if you didn't like 
him that was the proper spirit; I should 
have done the same thing with Johnny 
Breeze, and pushed him in after for that 
matter ; but Mr. Ransford, there, he loves 
you, just as much as Johnny loved me, and 
It do seem a pity, as he says, that you 
can't reciprekate his passion." 

" I have no particular objection to Mr. 
Ransford," said Clytie ; " and it is very 
good of him to offer to take me to the 
theatre, but I would much rather he did 
not come here." 

" Why ?" asked Mr. Breeze ; " why, 
Missie ? I'm sure if you think it's wrong 
I will tell him so at once ; but, there, he 
knows Mr. Wyldenberg, he says, and he 
can help you — oh, I don't know how much 
he can't help you — and he is that kind it 
would seem like being ungrateful to fortune 
to refuse his attentions — and knowing your 
grandfather too." 

" I will do what you think is right," said 
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Clytie. " I dare say Mr. Phil Ransford 
can be useful to me." 

" That he can," said Mrs. Breeze. 

Mr. Ransford had praised Mrs. Breeze's 
little parlour ; had tipped the children ; had 
talked freely of his mother and sisters ; 
had offered to take the whole family to the 
play in his brougham the first night of 
Clytie's appearance ; and had made himself 
so agreeable and fascinating that all Mrs. 
Breeze's natural shrewdness and foresight 
were overcome. A young girl alone in 
London, too, he had said, had a claim upon 
any man's consideration and sympathy; 
but Miss Waller, whom he had known so 
long — a lady in manners and appearance,, 
and without friends in town — he would 
consider himself a coward and a cad if he 
did not use all his influenee for her ; to say 
nothing of being pressed to do so by other 
and higher feelings than mere sympathy. 

Clytie did not take much persuading to 
allow Mr. Ransford to place a brougham at . 
her service for the theatre. Mr. Barrington, 
who was standing at the stage door on the 
second morning of Clytie's engagement, 
talking to the lessee about the remarkable 
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beauty of that young lady, was not a little 
startled when he saw the carriage drive up. 
He bowed profoundly to the young lady, 
who gave him her hand with that frank 
innocence of manner which had impressed 
him so much at his first interview with 
her. 

" By Gad/' he said to Wyldenberg, as 
the brougham drove off, to return again 
after rehearsal, "she's clever. Ton my 
soul, she's clever. I could have sworn 
she was genuine ; would have laid my life 
against a strawberry that she was poor, 
and ambitious, and a stranger to London. 
I thought I was a match for the smartest 
girl in Europe. She's done me ! And, by 
heavens, what an innocent look she has ! 
Women are bom actors, Wyldenberg ; you 
ought to make a fortune out of this one." 

"Don't understand," drawled Wylden- 
berg, a tall, lazy-looking, curly-headed, 
blonde young man, with fine blue eyes, and 
a moustache as long as the King of Italy's. 
" For a man of the world and a dramatic 
agent you are a gusher." 

"Thank heaven I am not a blasS loll- 
about like you, Wyldenberg," said Bar- 
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rington ; " you look as if you had got up 
against your will, and wanted to lie down 
again; the famous old sluggard of the 
nursery book was a fool to you ; how the 
deuce you contrive to discover capitalists, 
and when discovered to work them, is a 
mystery to me." 

" Indeed — ah," said Wyldenberg, sitting 
down in the door-keeper's room, and telling 
the man to go out and fetch some brandy 
and soda ; " but what about this girl — how 
has she done you ?" 

" Didn't you see her brougham ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well ?" 

" I see lots of broughams," 

" You're a knowing swell," said Bar- 
rington ; " never commit yourself." 

** No ; you do though." 

" My frank nature," said Harrington ; 
"too honest; let out everything; always 
did." 

" Then let out this thing," drawled Wyld- 
enberg. 

" You think nothing of the brougham 
after what I have told you ?" 

« No.'' 
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" What did you think of the driver ^ 
It was not a hired brougham." 

" Oh, bother," said Wyldenberg ; " tell 
me or don't. Fm tired ; was up till five 
this morning." 

" It was Mr. Phil Ransford's man who- 
drove my innocent dove-like beauty here." 

Wyldenberg whistled, and ran his fingers 
through his curls. 

"Thought that would wake you up,"* 
said Harrington ; " he is one of your capi- 
talists, if rumour can be credited." 

** Rumour can be something elsed if it. 
likes," said Wyldenberg. " I owe him five 
hundred pounds, and he has threatened 
me with a writ Barrington, shake hands." 

Barrington smiled, pulled up his shirt 
collar, pulled down his wristbands, and 
shook hands with his friend, the handsome 
lessee of the Delphos Theatre. 

When villains shake hands let good, 
people tremble. 

Cl)rtie was even more successful at re- 
hearsal than she had any right to expect. 
Miss Delamayne had not, however, treated 
her with marked courtesy, and the stage 
manager had brought tears into her eyes. 
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by the rough tone in which he had cor- 
rected one of her mistakes. A young lady 
who said she had been in the profession all 
her life told her when the rehearsal was 
over that she must not mind this sort 
of thing. The young lady laughed and 
winked in a very vulgar burlesque way 
when Clytie spoke of Miss Delamayne as 
the lessee's wife. Lord Somebody and 
two other gentlemen had stood at the 
wings during rehearsal, and this made 
Clytie nervous at first, but the love of 
what she was doing carried her safely 
through the ordeal of such an audience. 
She did not like being spoken to, however, 
by these gentlemen without an introduc- 
tion. Lord Somebody and Miss Dela- 
mayne seemed to be on very intimate 
terms, and the two other gentlemen made 
merry with the girls of the burlesque 
ballet. The young lady who had been in 
the profession all her life laughed at Clytie 
when she saw that she blushed at Lord 
Somebody's familiar nod and smile. But 
the incident troubled Clytie not a little, 
and all the way home she sat wondering 
and musing over all she had seen and 
VOL. L 16 
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heard in the new world she had that 
morning discovered. 

At rehearsal the next day Mr. Wylden- 
berg invited several ladies of the theatre to 
a luncheon in his room. Clytie begged ta 
be excused, but Mr. Wyldenberg insisted, 
and she felt bound to comply. It was a 
champagne luncheon from a famous Picca- 
dilly house. The gentlemen who were at the 
theatre on the previous day were present, and 
Mr. Wyldenberg told Clytie that he expected 
an old friend of his — and also her friend^ 
he was glad to hear. She was a little con- 
fused at this, and feared that some ambas- 
sador from her grandfather would presently 
appear. When, therefore, Mr. Phil Ransford 
presented himself, Clytie felt greatly re-^ 
lieved, and Phil was agreeably surprised at 
the unmistakable smile of satisfaction that 
welcomed him in Clytie's large eloquent 
eyes. He had misconstrued the cause • 
but vanity is not confined to woman. It 
was a noisy luncheon. The ladies laughed 
boisterously at the smallest jokes, and 
they drank the champagne with an undis- 
guished relish. Lord Somebody sang a 
funny song, and told Wyldenberg that his 
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friend Lord St. Barnard was never tired of 
hearing him sing it. He regretted much 
that Lord St B arnard was laid up with the 
gout, and Wyldenberg hoped Lord St 
Barnard would soon be better. Miss 
Delamayne said Lord St Barnard was the 
kindest old boy in the world, and the 
cleverest Then she reminded one of her 
lady friends of a picnic Lord St Barnard 
had once given in his grounds at Grassnook,. 
on the Thames, the loveliest place in the 
world. Once or twice Clytie felt the blood 
rush into her face at the remarks, not of the 
men, but of the ladies ; but on these 
occasions Phil Ransford, who was by her 
side, contrived to turn her attention another 
way by some observation intended for her 
alone. By-and-by the conversation ceased 
to be general, each gentleman devoting 
himself to a lady, and each lady devoting 
herself to a gentleman. Cigars and coffee 
were introduced, and everybody seemed to 
be thcM^oughly happy. 

" You don't much care for this ?" said 
Phil aside to Clytie. 

" No," said Clytie. 

" Can't help it, you know, in the theatri- 

16 — 2 
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cal profession. This is what they call 
Bohemian life." 

" Yes ?'' said Clytie. " But it will not be 
necessary for me to lunch here again ?" 

" Well, no/' said Phil, " not unless you 
like ; but I dare say you will soon get used 
to it" 

" I don't know," said Clytie, trying hard 
to regard it as something belonging to the 
duties of her profession ; " I was very glad 
when you came." 

" My dear girl," said Phil, and he seized her 
hand, but she withdrew it from his grasp, and 
at the same time looked round the room to 
see if the action had been noticed. 

Miss Delamayne was sitting with her 
head reclining on Lord Somebody's 
shoulder, her lifeless yellow hair straggling 
over his shirt front 

" Take me away," said Clytie. 

" Certainly," said Phil, rising. 

" Don't go, old boy," said Lord Some- 
body. " Miss Pitt, don't take him away 
yet" 

Clytie made no reply. Phil offered her 
his arm. She took it, and they left the 
room. Phil's brougham was at the door. 
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" You look ill," he said, as he handed her 
into the carriage ; " a little drive will do 
you good. May I accompany you for ten 
minutes ?*' 

" Yes," said Clytie, '* pray do ; I feel 
miserable and ill." 

Giving some directions to his coachman, 
Phil took his seat beside Clytie, who sank 
back into a corner of the brougham. 

" I feel very ill, Mr. Ransford," she said ; 
"it is the smoke, I suppose. I shall be 
better presently." 

Phil took her hand and hoped she would . 
but she did not get better. He pulled the 
check string and told the coachman to drive 
home. Presently the carriage stopped in 
Piccadilly. 

" Take me home," said Clytie, faintly. 

" Will you not trust me ?" said PhiL 
" These are my chambers. My man's wife 
shall attend you. A little eau de Cologne 
and quiet will put you all right. No doubt 
it is that horrid smoke. Come, I will take 
care of you." 

Clytie looked appealingly at him. 

*' Trust me," he said, earnestly. 

She suffered herself to be conducted into 
the house. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

FATE. 

|T AN DING at the wing of the 
great world's theatre Fate ar- 
ranges some wonderfully dramatic 
combinations. 
Fate never tires. He is always at wort 
His plots are delicate and subtle. The 
cruelties of his tableaux are veiled in the 
darkness of secrecy. 

Mirabeau scouted the irreligious mania of 
fanaticism, yet he found it ** impossible not 
to believe that there are very estimable 
beings who, from a concurrence of disas- 
trous circumstances accumulated on their 
heads, seem to be destined to a calamitous 
existence.'' 

Poor Waller, the organist of St Bride's, 
was a good and estimable man. Indeed, 
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his greatest sin — if sin it might be called — 
was that outburst of temper and its atten- 
dant jealous surveillance over his grand- 
daughter which drove Clytie from home. 
And yet the musician had led a life of pain 
and misery and trouble. Blessed with an 
affectionate and loving nature, he had 
suffered a world of pain and heart-ache. 
Fate had struck him blow upon blow, 
wounding him each time where most he 
felt the' smart. In his old age Fate still 
pursued him relentlessly, and as if glorying 
in the very refinement of his persecution 
put him down at Piccadilly Circus just as 
the door of Phil Ransford's chambers closed 
upon his child. 

Fate stood at the wing of the world's 
play, and with his iron hand upon the 
curtain might be credited with a grim smile 
at this dramatic situation. Old Waller 
would have given his very life to have seen 
his child again, for one reason above all 
others — ^he had discovered that he had 
wronged her. At no time since her 
departure from Dunelm had she more 
needed his watchful care and protection 
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than at that moment when he was within 
a few yards of her at Piccadilly Circus. 

This cruel trick of cruel Fate was quite 
consistent with the discovery which Luke 
Waller had made after his child had fled. 
That letter which Phil Ransford had 
written to Clytie, and which Tom May field 
had seen through the intervention of the 
organ-blower, Clytie had left behind her. 
The wily servant found it ** in my young- 
lady's room." If she had discovered it soon 
enough for Tom Mayfield to have had an 
explanation some good might have been 
done ; but Fate had ordered differently. 
You remember when Tom Mayfield stood 
in the shadow of the old church watching 
the Hermitage windows and Phil Ransford; 
you remember what the signal of Clytie's 
consent to elope was to be — ^a jar of flowers 
placed outside the front room window, at 
about ten o'clock, just before bed time ; you 
remember that daring insidious letter- 
written by Phil Ransford to the persecuted 
wilful belle of the cathedral city ; you pitied 
her at the time, you feared for her, you 
stood in imagination by the side of Tom 
Mayfield, you shared his rapture when the 
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time came without the signal, your heart 
sank with his when a few minutes after- 
wards the window was raised and a jar of 
flowers was placed outside. You remember 
his heartbroken cry " Oh, Clytie, Clytie, 
you have killed me !" and you know what 
has followed. 

Fate, if Destiny really may be person- 
ified, must have chuckled when Grand- 
father Waller read this letter. She had 
never given the hated signal. Clytie had 
no hand in it The poor child, if her 
imagination had for a moment been fired 
by Phil Ransford's letter, had scouted his 
proposition the next. The thought of it 
made her so anxious and afraid that her 
grandfather insisted that she was ill and 
must go to bed early. When she had said 
"Good-night" and left the room the old 
man had seized upon a vase of flowers as 
the cause of his child's headache and 
evident indisposition, so he raised the 
window and put it outside. And this was 
the signal so terrible to Tom Mayfield, so 
glorious for the moment in the eyes of Phil 
Ransford. This was the trifling incident 
upon which Fate hung the destinies of half 
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a dozen lives. The discovery of the cruel 
mistake heaped coals of fire on Luke 
Waller's head. His soul was filled with 
remorse. He wanted to fling himself at his 
child's feet and ask her forgiveness. He 
longed to wipe out all the past and make 
her happy. To discover that she was really 
innocent tortured him «ven more than belief 
in her guilt had done. And now, perhaps, 
he had driven her to distraction ? How 
long could a simple innocent child such as 
she live in the great world alone, without 
a protector, and save herself from the ten 
thousand villains who would beset her 
path ? The thought maddened him. The 
train in which he followed her to York 
seemed only to crawl, though it was ex- 
press. And he read her tender pitiful 
letter over and over again. It was a mercy 
that the tears came into his eyes at last and 
relieved him somewhat from thfi great 
weight that seemed to be crushing his 
heart "Oh, my dear grandfather, I am 
not what you think me! Oh, my dear 
grandfather, you should not have said that! 
I kiss you while you sleep, my dear grand- 
father, and am gone." He repeated the 
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words though they were daggers, repeated 
them and sobbed and cried aloud, "My 
poor dear child, my poor persecuted darl- 
ing, forgive me, forgive me !*' 

Arrived in York, the poor old man 
had lost all trace of the fugitive. The 
railway officials did not think she had 
left York. An inspector remembered her 
well from the description. He felt sure 
that she remained in York. Luke Waller 
searched the city up and down, wandered 
about the old streets day and night. 
Once he had looked wistfully at the 
river, and had felt sick at the hideous 
thought that she might be lying pale and 
still in the shadow of the new moon that 
trembled on the evening ripples. On the 
following day he had crept into the cathe- 
dral and prayed with all his might, but 
Fate stood grim and unbending at his 
€lbow. Then a railway porter believed 
that a young lady, just like her whom Mr. 
Waller described, went on to Scarborough. 
The old man hesitated whether to accept 
this uncertain clue or go on, as his judg- 
ment dictated, to London. Fate decided 
for him. He went to Scarborough. At 
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this fashionable watering-place he had come 
upon the track of two persons, believed to 
be newly married, who answered to the 
likenesses of his child and Tom Mayfield. 
He caught at any straw. This idea took 
him to Liverpool and Manchester ; and at 
last he determined to seek the lost one in 
London. He had arrived in town two^ 
hours before Mr. Wyldenberg opened the 
first bottle of champagne at that luncheon 
in the Delphos Theatre ; and when Phil 
Ransford's brougham pulled up in Piccadilly 
the old man was on his way to his once fami- 
liar rooms in Bedford Street. Fate had a 
mind to torture him a little with memories 
of the past. I n his happiest days he had lived 
with his daughter, Clyde's mother, in 
Bedford Street. Fate had put it into his 
head that some mysterious power of divina- 
tion might lurk in the atmosphere she had 
once breathed. It would be a good point 
to start from. He would live there again 
if he could ; he would make out a map of 
London from that centre, and search it 
house by house ; he would advertise in the 
papers, he would employ the police, he 
would spend his last shilling in the search,. 
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and commence and conclude all operations 
from this centre. 

Bedford Street would sympathize with 
him. The spirit of old times would look 
down upon him. Her influence would 
come to his aid. Fate would not be so 
cruel as to shut out his child from him any 
longer. He would call out her name in 
the streets. He would print it on the 
walls. All London should see and hear it. 

Poor old man, the stones over which he 
walked were thick with clues to his mystery, 
but he was never destined to find them. 
At Piccadilly Circus he might almost have 
lieard his child's voice, he was so near to 
her, but the cherished music was never 
again to break in upon him except in 
dreams of past days. In Bedford Street he 
was close to Barrington's, where he could 
have obtained her address, and that very 
day she had written to him, and to-morrow 
the letter would be lying at Dunelm ; but 
Fate decreed that he should never receive 
the precious missive. Mr. Chute Wood- 
field stood upon the Garrick steps as the 
old man passed, and a Bedford Street 
printer was setting up his child's name for 
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a playbill ; yet his heart yearned in vain 
for a trace of his dariing, for a sight of 
whom he would not have considered death 
too great a penalty. The last shadows 
were gathering round the old man. The 
great scene-shifter had little more need of 
him. He had nearly played out his part, 
and there was no more dialogue set down 
for grandfather and child. He might 
wander a short time amidst the scenes of 
his early days, and dream himself back 
again into the old orchestra which death 
had long since cleared ; but he was surely 
slipping out into the everlasting shadows, 
and she, the wilful, persecuted child of the 
old cathedral city, she had kissed him her 
last — for he and her the great parting was 
over. " I kiss you while you sleep, my 
dear grandfather, and am gone." 



CHAPTER XX. 



AT GRASSNOOK. 




FTER passing Cookham Ferry, on 
the Thames, the river spreads 
itself into three branches, the 
principal of which, as the fine old 
guide-book in the Grassnook Library tells 
us, forms a sudden and bold sweep to the 
left, flowing rapidly by Hedsor Wharf; 
the middle stream pursuing a direct course 
rendered more commodious for navigation 
by the checking of the current in the flood- 
gates. These two branches assist in form- 
ing the largest island on the river, and on 
this island the late Sir George Young 
erected a pleasant villa, called Formosa 
Place. The remaining branch directs its 
course to the right by the well-known 
Venables Paper Mills. The scenery now 
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becomes extremely beautiful ; the Hedsor 
heights rising from their chalky beds with 
the hanging woods above, connected with 
the bolder and more richly variegated 
foliage of Cliefden. Hedsor church oc- 
cupies a highly picturesque situation, em- 
bosomed in trees, and placed on a com- 
manding eminence overlooking one of the 
most picturesque parts of Bucks and 
Berks. 

In the midst of this lovely scenery re- 
posed Grassnook, a low straggling house, 
planted in the midst of lawns and gardens, 
and surrounded by trees and old park rail- 
ings. The windows looked out through 
the trees upon the river, which flowed 
gently on its way between Hedsor heights 
and Grassnook flats. The tow path on the 
Thames was blocked at Grassnook by 
Lord Sl Barnard's grounds, and thus 
brought into existence the ferry close by. 
Hedsor looked down from its woody 
heights * upon Grassnook ; Grassnook 
looked up at Hedsor ; looked up from a 
level luxuriant plain green as emerald; 
looked up across the deep unruffled waters 
of the Thames that seem to lie quietly 
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thereabouts to make a mirror for the Hed- 
sor and CHefden woods, and the pretty 
rustic lodges and boat-houses on the green 
banks. 

" There is hardly a more lovely spot 
than this in the world/' said the Dean of 
Dunelm, sipping some very old Madeira 
near the open window of the Grassnook 
dining-room, into which room was creeping 
the combined perfume of honeysuckle, hay,, 
roses, and the last faint scent of seringa. 

" Dunelm, Mr. Dean, with the cathedral 
and castle seen from Prebend's Bridge, is 
finer," said Lord St. Barnard, sitting with 
his right leg bandaged and on a cushioned 
foot-rest newly invented for the rich gouty 
subjects of the Queen. 

" Finer, perhaps," said the Dean in a rich 
unctuous voice, " but without the softness, 
the cultivation, the luxurious depth of 
colour of Grassnook and Cliefden." 

" Yes, we are more civilized in our 
scenery than you are in the north; our 
trees are better behaved, our grass is a 
better colour, our river is bluer, our winds 
are more gentle," said his lordship, " but our 
gout is more severe." 

VOL. I. 17 
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The Dean, a tall, well-built, handsome 
old man, with a warm genial face, white 
hair, and gray sparkling eyes, turned round 
and smiled at his friend. 

" Yes, you are going to say that I should 
have listened to the voice of the preacher, 
or followed the example of the famous 
clerical athlete at Oxford." 

"No, I should be sorry to give you the 
additional pain of such reflections," said the 
Dean. 

" Don't spare me," said Lord St Bar- 
nard. " I have not done much with my 
talents, I fear; not even hidden them 
under a bushel. I hope my successor will 
do better, though I can say this, the silver 
pieces have not diminished ; indeed, I 
rather expect my property has doubled in 
value during the last thirty years." 

" You always did give very realistic and 
literal readings of Scripture," said the Dean, 
smiling. 

" Halt !" exclaimed his lordship. " I see 
we are drifting into theology again. Til 
none of it. If I have not done all that be- 
comes a man, not to say a peer of the 
realm, have I not suffered ? Wifeless, 
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childless, gout and potass water — ^good 
heavens above, you don't think there is 
anything more for me in the future by way 
of expiation ?'* 

"Is that the question you select for pre- 
venting a theological discussion ?" asked 
the Dean quietly. " My dear St. Barnard, 
you strike there at the root of all theology ; 
but we will talk of other things ; take me 
into your world. I am your guest, and you 
know my old way of adapting myself to 
circumstances." 

" You are a dear old boy," said his lord- 
ship, " as you always were ; the same at 
Eton, the same at Oxford, the same as a 
curate, the same as a dean, and I cannot 
tell you how much I esteem your kindness 
in coming down here in the midst of the 
season to see an old stranded friend. How 
long are you staying in town ?" 

" Two weeks," said the Dean. 

" And afterwards return to Dunelm ?" 

** Yes." 

" Then let us talk of the old city ; you 

should have a great deal of news for me. 

How is old Waller and my prot^gS^ his 

pretty grandchild ?" 

17 — 2 
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" Ah, there I fear my news will cause 
you pain, my dear friend, since your interest 
in the welfare of grandfather and grandchild 
is so great." 

" The old man is not dead ?" asked Lord 
St. Barnard, earnestly. 

" No, but he has suddenly left Dunelm ; 
the story is somewhat mysterious." 

"Indeed," said his lordship, looking 
anxiously into his friend's face. 

" The girl, whose beauty was becoming 
a proverb, it appears ran away from home ; 
it is believed that she eloped with one of 
our students, a very promising young man, 
Mr. Tom Mayfield." 

Lord St. Barnard sighed and leaned back 
in his chair, as if he resigned himself to the 
realization of a foreboded calamity. 

" Your interest in the young lady seems 
more than an ordinary interest, and I sym- 
pathize with you in the ill return which 
you have received for your generosity." 

" Go on, my friend ; don't mind me ; I 
am used to this sort of thing ; I expected it, 
though my hopes went strongly in the 
other direction ; nature is above art, 
stronger than education ; it always has its 
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way. Poor child, what could be expected 
of her ?" 

" The old man followed the fugitives, 
the Hermitage is closed, and no one knows 
anything about the movements of Waller, 
Mayfield, or the girl." 
" When did this occur ?" 
^* Only two or three weeks ago." 
" I might have hoped to hear from you 
under the circumstances," said his lordship, 
gravely. 

" My dear Barnard," said the Dean, '' I 
heard you were ill ; the papers have been 
full of paragraphs about your health." 

" Damn the papers !" exclaimed his lord- 
ship, ** and the gout !" adding as quickly an 
apology for swearing. " Pray forgive me ; 
I owe you and offer you my sincere apo- 
logies." 

" I hoped to be in town this week, and I 
thought it best to communicate my bad 
news in person ; further, I wished to satisfy 
myself by the fullest inquiry." 
" Certainly, and you were right" 
"It turns out that there is some doubt 
whether Miss Waller really did elope with 
Mayfield. The student's landlady says the 
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suspicion IS wrong altogether; he was 
deeply in love with her ; but if she favoured 
the advances of any gentleman, Mr. Philip 
Ransford was the fortunate man/' 

" Ah ! Ransford, eh ? A scoundrel, Mr. 
Dean, a scoundrel, capable of any iniquity/* 

" His reputation in Dunelm is not the 
most desirable ; but I have to speak of the 
Ransfords presently." 

" Did she receive the visits of this Rans- 
ford ?" 

" I believe so, and much to the annoy- 
ance of her grandfather, who rather fa- 
voured the suit of Mr. Mayfield, a well- 
conducted and exceedingly clever young 
man — deeply in love with her too, so says 
his landlady. He had a bust in his room, 
a bust of Clytie, which he used to talk to, 
and he called Miss Waller Clytie, so his 
landlady says; and the night before she 
disappeared, he came home and broke the 
bust all to pieces, and the next morning he 
was gone." 

" A romance, and a sad one, I fear ; 
Ransford is the villain. The student would 
have married her, and ere this would have 
been at her grandfather s feet Poor child \ 
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What was your Divine Master doing when 
He permitted this to happen ?" 

** No profanity, Barnard," said the Dean, 
solemnly; "we are men of the world; I 
am an ordained priest ; in either capacity 
we are but poor creatures, and may not 
question the decrees of the Almighty." 

" Well, well, if He loveth whom He 
chasteneth, then indeed He loveth me," 
said his lordship with a spice of bitterness 
in the expression of a deep and earnest 
feeling. 

" You never told me why you felt so 
much interest in the Wallers, and I do 
not understand why you are so greatly 
moved ; you have told me before now that 
I am the only friend who enjoys your 
entire confidence." 

" It is true, my oldest and best of friends ; 
I am a very lonely man ; I have lived out 
of all liking or disliking, but I had a half- 
matured plan with regard to that girl, had 
she lived on, and stood the test of twenty 
summers." 

" I do not ask for your secret, but I have 
always felt that you had one beneath the 
Hermitage roof, and I should not have 
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been surprised to find that Mr. Waller had 
been here." 

" That IS a matter of astonishment also 
to me," said his lordship. " There may be 
hope in this ; the trouble is not so great as 
we fear." 

The Dean sipped his Madeira, and won- 
dered what was coming next. 

" You knew the story of my boy, my 
poor Frank, who lies yonder in the old 
vault, where all my hopes and ambition 
were buried with him ?" 

" Too well, my dear friend, too well." 

"Mary Waller, the Clytie of your 
Dunelm student, is my boy s child." 

" Good God !" exclaimed the Dean, 
rising to his feet ; " my poor dear friend ; 
the Lord in His wisdom has indeed 
afflicted thee !" 

" Ay, more than you can ever know," 
said my lord ; " but I have deserved it, I 
have deserved it." 

The Dean got up and pressed his friend's 
hand. 

" Nay, do not let it trouble you so much," 
said Lord St. Barnard ; " I have nursed 
the secret so long that I am accustomed to 
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it; time wears down the angles of the 
sharpest sorrow ; try and consider that you 
have known this for years, and let us go 
on to other subjects. What about these 
Ransfords ? I hate them — vulgar upstarts. 
And this son, with whose presence they 
polluted Maudlin College, what of him ?" 

" It . is thought in Dunelm that the 
Ransfords are in monetary trouble ; the 
Northern Bank, in which the old man had 
a large interest, stopped payment, as you 
know, last year, and the liability of the 
shareholders is being realizea ; it was 
rumoured in the city that you were about 
to foreclose the mortgage which it was 
known you retained upon the Ransford 
property, when Ransford bought the 
Dunelm estate and mills." 

" Indeed," said his lordship with a frown; 
^*it was rumoured, was it? You think 
men are punished in this world as well as 
in the next } 1 1 is right that it should be 
so, is it not }'* 

" ' Whatever is is right,' is the expression 
of true faith and proper resignation." 

" An arrogant lot this Ransford canaille. 
I have heard it said in Dunelm, vulgarly 
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proud, not good to the poor, money trying 
to override blood, the loom setting itself 
up for equality with the sword, the 
mechanic standing covered in the pre- 
sence of the descendant of princes." 

" They are not beloved by the people of 
Dunelm," said the Dean. 

" It would be a great satisfaction to me 
if I were made the instrument of their 
present punishment. Will you do me the 
favour to touch the bell ?" 

With a sympathetic smile the Dean 
complied. A servant entered upon the 
instant. 

" Will you excuse me a moment ?" said 
my lord to the Dean. 

Then addressing his servant Lord St. 
Barnard said, " Ask Mr. Belmont to write 
by the next post, and make an appointment 
for Selkirk and Brown, the lawyers, to 
come to Grassnook to-morrow at twa 
o'clock." 

The servant bowed. 

** There are letters ; will your lordship 
have them now ?" 

** Take them into the library/' 
^ "And now, Mr, Dean, let us discuss 
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this painful business; you insist upon 
returning to London to-night, and your 
train leaves Cookham at ten o'clock ; the 
carriage will be at the door in an hour." 

" I will come down again to-morrow," 
said the Dean, 

'*The season will be at an end earlier 
than usual, they tell me." 

" So I understand ; Parliament will rise 
before the end of July.' 

" And the general election ?" 

** Will take place after the harvest," said 
the Dean. 

" What about Dunelm ; will the cathe- 
dral city do its duty ?" 

" I think so. A new and daring section 
of the constituency has had the audacity 
to mention the name of Mr. Philip Rans- 
ford as a probable candidate." 

His lordship made a contemptuous ges- 
ture. " The new franchise has turned 
England topsy-turvy ; but there will be no 
Ransford in the House of Commons as 
long as I live." 

** There will be a severe contest in both 
divisions of the county, and an association 
is being formed with hostile intentions 
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against the Church. I fear our successors, 
Barnard, will have some trouble." 

" A policy of expediency and conciliation 
on the part of the Tories has brought 
about far more dangerous changes than all 
the legislation of the Whigs." 

" There are no Whigs nor Tories now,*' 
said the Dean. " Radical and Conserva- 
tive are not only new names, but they 
represent altogether a new order of things. 
The next Dean of Dunelm may live to see 
Fox, the Methodist, preaching in the. 
Cathedral." 

" And Smith, the brewer, lording it over 
Grassnook," said my lord ; " why, for that 
matter, have I not myself let the Bankside 
estate to a retired coal dealer } 1 1 is true 
I resisted ; but my agent's financial argu- 
ments and the coal dealer's quiet English 
merchant-like manner, and his wife's pre- 
sentation at Court, and a hundred other 
things wiped out the plebeian taint, and he 
is quite a little prince at Bankside. We 
are all as bad as each other. Dean, all 
alike ; Mammon has his hand upon us. 
Blood has gone out of fashion, and Money 
has come in. It is a blessing we are old 
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men, you and I ; the change cannot trouble 
us much longfer." 

Thus the conversation flowed on until 
his lordship's carriage came swinging 
round the wooded drive at the side en- 
trance to Grassnook ; and then these two 
old friends, Dean and Earl, who had been 
boys at school and students at college 
together, parted ; and while the Churchman 
was rolling by train to Paddington the 
Layman was being wheeled into the quiet 
lamp-lighted library of Grassnook, where 
the Barnards had written their letters long 
before the coaching days,' let alone the age 
of Macadam and Stephenson. 
. Lord St. Barnard opened his letters. 
One of them was from Wyldenberg, ven- 
turing to hope that his lordship had reco- 
vered from his illness, and trusting that his 
lordship would be enabled to honour the 
Delphos Theatre with his presence before 
the season closed. Mr. Wyldenberg 
begged to enclose his lordship a photograph 
of a Mbutantey of whom great things were 
expected. His lordship was in no humour 
for Mr, Wyldenberg's letters. He had 
nearly laid portrait and letter aside with a 
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mere cursory glance, but that same grim 
Fate who was marshalling old Waller the 
way he should go was at his lordship's 
elbow to hold up the picture. 

" Great heavens !" he exclaimed, holding 
the portrait close in to the lamp-light 
*' Miss Julia Pitt ! Her face ! Her name ! 
God's judgments are indeed terrible. This 
is Mary Waller, Clytie, my boy's child, 
my granddaughter ; in the hands of Wyld- 
enberg ! Curse this gout ! Frank, I wish 
I had died with you, for I'm the most mis- 
erable fellow living." 

His lordship leaned back in his chair 
with the portrait in his hand, and stared 
vacantly at the ceiling. Presently he 
began to talk to himself somewhat inco- 
herently. 

" It was indeed a lovely face ! No 
wonder she won you body and soul, Frank. 
It astonished the Dean to know that this 
child was yours, though he must have 
guessed it, I fancy, some time or another. 
But there is that other secret which must 
die with me. If she had lived to be twenty 
without showing the taint of the Pitts, I 
think I should have declared that marriage 
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and acknowledged her. But something is 
due to the Barnards — to those grand men 
and women who have handed down the 
name untainted in alliance with the noblest 
names of English history. I have done 
nothing for the family. I will solace my 
conscience with this sacrifice. The records 
shall not tell the story of Frank's wild 
elopement and final marriage to an actress, 
and his father's unnecessary acknowledg- 
ment of the vagabond offspring of a half 
legal ceremony at Boulogne. No, St. 
Barnard, you shall rescue her, if possible, 
and save her from herself, if Fate permit. 
But Bankside and Weardale and Grass- 
nook shall go intact to my nephew and his 
children. If Ransforddoes not marry her, 
and of course he will not. Miss Julia Pitt 
shall have the proceeds of the Dunelm 
property. It will be a sweet bit of retalia- 
tion to give her that cub's patrimony — to 
settle it upon her so that she cannot deal 
with the principal.'' 

His lordship seemed somewhat recon- 
ciled to his own misfortunes while contem- 
plating those which were coming upon the 
Ransfords. He rubbed his thin delicate 
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hands together for a moment, and his gray 
eyes sparkled. He had been a handsome 
man in his time, but now his face wore a 
fixed and fagged expression. When his 
valet came to administer a special medicine, 
to be taken at bed-time, he said : — 

" You wrote to the lawyers ?" 

" Yes, my lord." 

" Telegraph to them in the morning, 
and tell them to bring down White, the 
detective." 
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